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Herbert Hoover... Can U.S. Feed the World? 





““You’ve BOUGHT It... For a Few Pennies a Day !” 


Look what you'll “own”, one of 
these days. Never thought of your- 
self as a truck operator? Wait a 
minute...What about those sixteen 
cases of canned food you used last 
year? Half a dozen crates of oranges 
.-- quarter-ton of meat (if you were 
lucky )...300 loaves of bread... 150 
gallons of milk... and other home 
needs? A truck hauled them, part 
way at least, from farm or factory. 

You paid for that trucking, a few 
pennies a day. You've done it for 
years. When the time comes that 
you “own” a truck, so to speak, let’s 


ALCOA rinst in ALUMINUM. 


see how good a buy you'll get. 

Look at the body, the wheels, the 
axle housing. They'll be Alcoa 
Aluminum. Light—but strong. Less 
dead weight to haul. Mostly pay- 
load. No wonder it will cost you so 
few pennies! 

Lift the hood. Pistons and cy]- 
inder head of Alcoa Aluminum 
help keep that high-compression 
motor running sweet and cool. That 
cut your pennies-per-day, too. 

Automotive engineers have 
worked closely with Alcoa for 
years, putting aluminum’s many 


advantages to work...its light- 
ness, man-made strength, corrosion 
resistance, good heat behavior, new 
finishes. They’re not through work- 
ing! More modernization . . . more 
Aleoa Aluminum doing different 
jobs better... and your truck will 
make today’s old-fashioned! 
These modern trucks will cost 
you even fewer pennies per day 
to run, and will save you a good 
many dollars per year, ALUMINUM 
Company OF America, 2106 Gulf 
Building, Pittsburgh 19, Penna. 
Sales offices in’ principal cities. 
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Did Hitler win the war? 


T WAS EASY for Hitler to crush France 
because that once-great nation was 
weakened by bickering between labor, 
government, management. Workmen had 
demanded their ‘‘rights’’ without regard to 
equal rights of others; too much of manage- 
ment had demanded fantastic profits; 
government had listened to pressure instead 
of patriotism. 
All three were destroyed. 


If the war taught us anything, it should 
be that production by cooperation is the only 
thing that can win in war or peace. Decent 
management here wants to pay more and 
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more money to the man who earns it. Intel- 
ligent workers know they can be paid only 
out of what they produce. Honest govern- 
ment knows it must work for both. 


Pay because of power instead of for 
production, control of many by a few, 
“‘smear’’ tactics, threats, force, invasion of 
privacy—these have a foreign smell. They 
are the methods of communism and fascism. 


Is that what their users are working 


toward, for America? 


If so—and if they get it—then Hitler did 


win the war. 


SWASEY 


a 
Fem! Machine Tools 
oe , ® Cleveland 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES AND TAPPING MACHINES 








Building rules. Houses built under the 
veterans’ emergency housing program will 
be inspected soon ‘to insure compliance 
with building rules. Housing Administrator 
Wilson W. Wyatt promised an early sup- 
ply of the “Homes for Veterans” placards 
to builders, who are required to post them 
on houses at construction sites. 


Fabric shortages. Action was taken to 
ease critical fabric shortages holding up 
output of work clothes, bedding, shoes and 
auto tires. Civilian Production Administra- 
tion ordered industrial users to share cot- 
ton drills, sateens and twills with work- 
clothing manufacturers: set aside three 
fourths of all woven bed ticking for in- 
dustrial use, with home beddings to get the 
major part; changed set-aside rules on cot- 
ton gray goods to make them available for 
shoe linings and auto-tire camelback. 


Surplus property. Licenses were grant- 
ed to .additional approved dealers selling 
Government-owned machine tools and 
other production equipment. Anyone with 
sufficient engineering and sales background 
may qualify for a contract with War As- 
sets Administration to sell surplus tools at 
a commission of 1214 per cent of Govern- 
ment disposal prices. Preference is given to 
veterans with the necessary qualifications. 
Since January 1, about a thousand such 
dealers have sold surplus property that had 
cost $33,042,695, for a total Government 
recovery of $16,530,062. 


Merchant shipping. Regulations were is- , 


sued to speed the sale of surplus merchant 
ships. Maritime Commission built 5.626 
cargo vessels during the war. Approxi- 
mately 4,500 eventually are to be sold or 
laid up as an emergency reserve. 


Army and Navy. The armed forces re- 
ported these developments: 
Demobilization. The Army released the 
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7,000,000th soldier discharged since V-E 
Day last April. Navy discharges reached a 


total of 2.685.639. War Department an-' 


nounced an officer-demotion program af- 
fecting grades down through captain. All 
officers will be demoted in order of their 
date of current temporary rank. No officer 
is expected to be demoted more than one 
grade prere July 1, 1947. Commencing 
with May, 2,500 temporary colonels will be 
demoted to lieutenant colonels at the rate 
of about 500 a month. After June 1, about 
2,000 lieutenant colonels will become ma- 
jors at the rate of 500 a month. Majors 
and captains are not to lose their tempo- 
rary ranks until after September 1. 

Navy sh < ean Overseas areas open 
to eligible Navy dependents, on ony Fi 
ment-paid transportation, were listed i 
full: Pacific areas: Alaska, the Pravsteq 
Caroline Islands, Guam, Hawaii, Japan, 
Marianas and Marshall Islands, Midway, 
Okinawa, Palau Islands, Philippine Islands 
and Samoa. Atlantic areas: Europe, North 
Africa, Dakar, the United Kingdom. New- 
foundland. Greenland, Caribbean area, 
South America, Haiti, the Dominican Re- 
public and Mexico. 

Other Navy Actions: Annapolis prepara- 
tory schools at Bainbridge, Md., and Camp 
Perry, Va., were opened to naval enlisted 
men who have agreed to remain on active 
duty until March 1, 1947. 


Meat controls. Office of Price Adminis- 
tration replaced some meat controls. 
Slaughterers, including those in nonfeder- 
ally inspected plants, may kill as many 
cattle and calves during any one month as 
they killed in the corresponding month in 
1944. They may kill only 80 per cent as 
many hogs. Quotas will be adjusted to 
meet: changes in livestock marketings. 
Slaughterers who exceed their quotas stand 
to lose the subsidies paid through Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. 


Safeguarding Atomic Energy From Misuse 
Text of Discussion by Mr. Acheson ... Page 57 
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Colossus Sparks 


to NEW IDEAS 


PRAYING orchards from his private airplane, 

for instance, to control insects. Throwing a 
switch or shifting a gear to grind his grain, light 
his place, pump his water, milk his cows, drive 
his tractor. - 


New ideas... new and better ways of doing things 
... these are the very breath of life to Colossus. 
They help him produce more, earn more, labor 
less, and share in the good life he has helped to 
create. Colossus is modern in every respect. 


Take his interest in aviation. He sees the airplane 
as an efficient tool of farming, enabling him to 
cover great distances in the twinkling of a pro- 






peller. With it, he can inspect crops, livestock, 
fences ... spot forest fires ... control insects... 
check on soil erosion ...even hop to town for 
machine parts, or a doctor. 


Be sure of this: The more responsive he is to new 
ideas, the more he depends on Country Gentleman. 
It is his and his family’s friend and guide. This 
magazine is read . .. and relied upon ... on 
America’s top-half farms, enjoying nearly four- 
fifths of the national farm income. 


It is not only a guide to better farming, but a 
guide to better living and better spending, as 
alert advertisers have discovered. 


ountry | re 


NATIONAL SPOKESMAN FOR AGRICULTURE 


A CURTIS PUBLICATION 











How to buy Fluorescent Lamps 
like an Expert: 


You Could Spend a Lifetime becom- 
ing an expert on fluorescent lighting. One good 
start would be to retrace the ground General 
Electric research men had to cover in develop- 
ing the coiled-coil tungsten cathode, shown 


above 20 times actual size. It’s this cathode that ° 


starts and maintains the electron flow inside a 
fluorescent lamp. First, G-E lamp men had to 
find a way to make tungsten wire, a feat never 
achieved before. Then they figured out how - 
coil this stubborn metal, and then coil the coil. 
To be an expert in your own right, you’d have 
to be familiar with such techniques. You’d also 
have to master hundreds of other fields ranging 
from glass blowing to electronics. Actually, of 
course, no one man could do it all. But there’s 
an easy answer... 
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You Can Insist on the @ Mark: on 
all the lamps you buy. In other words, let G-E 
lamp research men be your experts. As the 
people who produced the first practical fluo- 
rescent lamps, General Electric has continued 
to lead the field with the newest improve- 
ments. *Today, G-E lamp research is con- 
stantly at work to make G-E lamps ever better 
and to make them Stay Brighter Longer! 


G-E LAMPS 


GENERAL @QELECTRIC 
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CAPITAL rn ae AHEAD 
































24th and N Streets, N.W. 


Mewsgrena Washington, D. : 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


There is a fair prospect that a basis for peace in Europe now may be agreed 
on, that U.S.-Russia-Britain-France can really start to do diplomatic business. 
It_all depends on Russia. It depends on whether the Russians feel that 
they are assured of what they really want out of the war and are ready to trade 
for additional concessions. They seem to be ready to do business at Paris. 
Either a deal is made soon or the idea of one big world will fade. 











The two courses, one of which will be taken, are these: 

Toward co-operation of the big powers, working through world machinery to 
deal with political problems, trade problems, financial problems. 

Toward rival blocs, with U.S.-Britain running their show in much of the 
world, with Russia running hers in the rest and each trying to get ahead. 

Flare-up recently in Iran serves as a little sample of what the second 
[ course involves, serves to illustrate the sort of jitters that could be normal 
“i as each side played its game, seeking to get the better of the other side. 








Why Russia now may be ready to play ball is this: 
In Eastern Europe, Russia has what she wants and nobody is pushing her. 

In Northern Europe, in Finland, the Baltic States, Russia is all fixed. 
In Iran, the Russians really got what they wanted during late war scare. 
| In the Far East, Russia has pretty much what she wants. 
| Even in Germany, the Russian position in the East is all fixed, with big 
boundary questions settled in fact and with Russia's political position secure. 
\ The big things that Russia wants, the things she feels she needs for her 
future security, are pretty much hers, without much question. Now she can trade” 
on Italy, on the Mediterranean, on the Ruhr, on Korea and Manchuria. She also 
can sit back and let time and discontent and suffering do a job of promoting the 
Communist idea among large numbers of people over.much of the world. 




















\ You get more of this story on page 26. 
Ke on ’ 
tG-E Idea of capitalism isn't doing so well in competition with new ideas. 
s the France now is to nationalize her insurance companies. She already has set 
fluo- about nationalizing her banking system. In U.S., that would be like knocking 
nued the pillars from under the capitalist system. 
rove: Britain is ordering nationalization of the iron and steel industry. 
con- Argentina is to take over the banking system. 
etter Eastern Europe and Eastern Germany are pretty generally socialized under 
nger! guidance of Russia, with big industries now state operated for the most part. 


Except in U.S. and Canada, capitalism obviously is slipping in relation to 
socialism; is not making gains that suggest it can come back in a big way as the 
free-working world system that it once was. 


U.S., as the one big capitalist nation, isn't doing much promotion. 

Britain will be lucky to get the dollar loan she needs before late 1946. 
There even is a chance that the loan to Britain will be hedged about, 

France isn't getting as many dollars as she wants, as soon as she wants 
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them, or on the desired terms. She has wanted about $4,000,000,000. 

Russia is not to get the $6,000,000,000 she once suggested and appears not 
now to be much interested in a smaller loan of $1,000,000,000. : 

China will be lucky to get $500,000,000 instead of billions she wants. 

Poland is getting $90,000,000, but needs and wants much more. 

Even when nations have dollars, they run into trouble getting goods. It 
may be another year, or even longer, before U.S. is interested in stimulating 
the outflow of dollars and of goods on a big scale. By that time, much of the 
world outside U.S. may have figured out how to become more self-sufficient. 

Chance that the world can go back to a prewar basis, that the U.S. idea of 
a revival of free capitalism can be sold widely, seems not to be very bright. 





At home, things should get going better once the coal strike is settled. 

Industry can do more, too, once Congress sets price policy for the future. 

Trends now downward in production will begin to turn up soon. 

New cars soon should be flowing at above a 200,000 monthly rate. 

New houses will begin to be built in large numbers, but in the lower-price 
field. There won't be many new houses of prewar quality built in 1946. 

Clothing will become more plentiful once the price problem is settled. 

Price, too, is a factor in holding back imports of many materials that 
could be brought in to help relieve material shortages here. Maybe something 
will be done about that situation in the period just ahead. ; 


Fear that prices are to rise sharply might set off another buying stampede, 
might delay the time when things can settle down to something like normal. 

Odds are strongly against any runaway price rise. 

Odds, instead, are on the side of a gradual, if substantial, rise. 

Price control #s to be continued well into 1947. So is rent control. 
Control of prices will be less firm than it has been; will be eased by 
action of Congress, effective July 1. But there will be controls, and controls 

are effective to a degree in keeping prices in hand. 

Level of prices might rise 20 per cent or more over the next 18 months. 

Living costs might rise 10 per cent in that same period. 

The point is that inflation of prices is not likely to get out of hand. 
Congress is unlikely to turn prices loose at this stage to be at the mercy of 
demand in a highly charged sellers' market. When the argument dies down, price 
control will be less firm than at present, but there will be control. 

















New wage demands, new strike issues will develop with any marked rise in 
living costs. Prices hold the key to the future labor situation. 

Wage increases are being given widely at this time; are ranging from 2 per 
cent to about 20 per cent, depending on industries and areas. 

Average of wage increases probably is 10 per cent or a little more. 

So, if prices rise at all sharply in food, clothing, rents, and fuel, it 
will be only natural for workers to come back for more. Then, if workers get a 
new wage increase, industry will need to push prices higher again. 

That's the kind of cycle that hits the top and cracks at some point. 











Draft Act is to be extended, probably to next February 15. 

18 and 19-year-olds are probably to ‘continue to be subject to draft. 

A brief draft holiday remains a likely prospect to give volunteering a 
chance to show whether it can provide the men needed for Army service. 

Pay for military service, in enlisted grades, will be raised sharply. 

The time when U.S. can withdraw its occupation forces from Germany and 
Japan, when it can cut its military establishment back to a level much below the 


planned 1,500,000 probably is several years away. 











see also pages. 25, 22, 40, 57. 
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Your Victrolas jewel-point pickup 


floats like a feather on water=— 


Instead of an ordinary, rigidly mounted 
needle, your Victrola radio-phono- 
graph has a moving sapphire playing 
tip that fairly floats over the record. 

It follows the groove with effortless 
ease, achieves new clarity of tone, adds 
longer life to records, and acts as a 
filter against surface noise. 

Such a feather touch reduces “needle 
chatter,” gives you all the rich warm 
flow of the pure music . . . the highest 
tones, the lowest tones, the overtones. 
Truly, your Victrola’s jewel-point pick- 
up brings you the ultimate in recorded 
music pleasure. 


*Victrola T.M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off, 





This pickup.was perfected at RCA 
Laboratories—a world center of radio 
and electronic research—where RCA 
products are kept at the top of the field. 

And when you buy an RCA Victor 
radio, television receiver, Victrola, or 
even an RCA radio tube replacement, 
RCA Laboratories is your assurance 
that you are getting one of the finest 
products of its kind that science has 
yet achieved. 


Radio Corporation of America, RCA Building, 
Radio City, New York 20... Listen to The 
RCA Victor Show, Sundays, 4:30 P. M., East- 
ern Daylight Time, over the NBC Network. 





New Victrola radio-phonograph, with 
Chippendale-style cabinet, priced at 
approximately $275. “Rollout” record 
changer handling twelve 10-inch, or 
ten 12-inch records. Permanent jewel- 
point pickup —no needles. American 
and foreign radio reception. An out- 
standing radio-phonograph combina- 
tion—thanks to research at RCA 
Laboratories. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 





Wwen YOURE ALL SET 
70 PUT OVER A BIG DEAL... 





AND YOUR WHISKERS 
ARE SPROUTING LIKE 
CROCUSES (NV APRIL.,.. 
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BE SMOOTH-USE VESTPOK 


VESTPOK oY saver 





ACTUAL SIZE 






Vestpok dry-shaver is the greatest invention 
since the face! Small as a match folder, you 
can Carry it in your vest pocket; keep it in 
your desk drawer; use it any time, any place 
for a quick, comfortable shave. Vestpok 
can’t scrape, nick or burn. Needs: 

¢ NO SOAP OR WATER 

@ NO ELECTRICITY ¢ NO MIRROR 

$3.00 (with 10 of the finest razor steel 
blades) at men’s furnishers, department 
stores and jewelers. If you can’t find Vest- 


= at your store, write Vestpok, Ward 
achine Co., Inc., Brockton 64, Mass. 


Leading with your chin? 
daencte...use VESTPOK 
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Lines. 


What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CAN return to your prewar over- 
time-pay system without having the Na- 
tional Wage Stabilization Board regard 
the switch as a wage decrease or a wage 
increase. The wartime order that required 
payment at time and a half for the sixth 
consecutive day of work, and double time 
for the seventh consecutive day, need no 
longer be followed if you had another 
overtime-pay arrangement before the 
order was issued, 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT always report a gain 
realized from the sale of property as a 
capital gain and not as ordinary income 
for tax purposes. If, over a period of 
years, you hold real estate primarily for 
sale, tax authorities may view any gains 
as subject to regular income taxes. The 
U.S. Tax Court so held in the case of one 
taxpayer whose main occupation was oper- 
ating a hotel but who sold lots on the side. 
The Court held that a taxpayer’s “busi- 
ness” need not be his sole occupation. 


+ + # 


YOU CAN still contest an order of the 
OPA even though the regulation that you 
protest has been superseded by another 
regulation. The Supreme Court holds that 
protest proceedings can be undertaken 
even though price regulations have been 
subsequently changed. 


%, * 


YOU CANNOT continue to turn out 
fancy cotton yarns if on Dec. 31, 1945, 
you were producing staple yarns listed by 
the Civilian Production Administration. 
CPA has frozen staple-yarn spindles to 
previous types of production in order to 
increase the supply of yarn offered for sale 
by manufacturers. The freeze order is ef- 
fective May 1. 


* * * 
YOU CAN charge higher prices for 
combed and carded cotton yarns, tire 


cord, cotton rope, twine and yarn. OPA 
has granted a 5 per cent incentive premium 
to makers of these types of cotton yarns. 


* * * 


YOU CAN install a rationing system 
among your customers if you area pro- 
ducer or distributor of copper products. 
CPA urges a voluntary rationing system 
for copper because of shortages resulting 
from prolonged strikes. 


and administrative decisions: 


YOU CANNOT use the top grades of 
pale crepe natural rubber for any items ex- 
cept medical supplies and products that 
come into contact with food. CPA has re- 
stricted the use of choice rubber to these 
products. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now use either 1941 or 1945 
as your base year in calculating your quota 
for tin cans. CPA has changed the con- 
tainer order to allow packers this choice. 
Previously quotas were based on cans used 
during 1945. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT refuse to grant re-em- 
ployment rights under the Selective Serv- 
ice Act for employes customarily engaged 
as seasonal workers who were inducted into 
the service during an off-season layoff. A 
federal circuit court of appeals holds that, 
if a worker proves that he was customarily 
employed as a seasonal worker, his right 
to re-employment is valid under the law. 


i 


YOU CAN expect higher prices for vitri- 
fied clay sewer pipe sold in Eastern and 
East Central States. OPA has authorized a 
15 per cent increase in the ceiling prices 
of these items and permits most resellers to 
pass on the increase to consumers. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT refuse to re-employ a 
veteran if he failed to apply for reinstate- 
ment within the prescribed 90-day period 
and there was a strike in your plant during 
that period. An arbitration award in one 
such case holds that the strike prevented 
the veteran from applying in time. 


+¢ & 


YOU CAN sometimes be compensated 
by the Government for your expenses in 
expanding capacity for war output, even 
though your product was not accepted. In 
one case the Office of Contract Settlement 
Appeal Board holds that canners who pro-, 
ceeded under War Production Board pres- 
sure to engage in a dehydrated-vegetable 
program should be reimbursed, although 
no formal contract was signed. 


* * * 


YOU CAN get information on the end 
uses of chemicals developed during the 
war. The Bureau of Census is preparing a 
series of releases on this subject. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs:are based upon decisions and rulings of 


‘courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 


many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tut UnitEep Srates 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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MIGHT... «TO MOVE MOUNTAINS?! 


Movunta1ns of freight—an average of 
more than four million tons per day— 
were moved last year by American 
railroads. A total of better than a billion 
and a half tons of machinery and 
equipment, of stores and supplies, of 
products and foods—moved from fac- 
tories and farmis to markets and homes 
all over the nation. In addition, our rail- 
roads carried over a billion passengers 
—an all-time high... And 94 per cent of 
all the locomotives that perform these 
mighty miracles of essential transporta- 
tion are powered by Bituminous Coal! 


Coal... the Builder 


Beyond that, coal works for the rail- 
roads in other important ways. A ton of 
Bituminous Coal goes into the making 
of every ton of the steel needed for 
rails, for rolling stock, for tunnels, 
bridges, stations. From coal, comes elec- 


BITUMINOUS COAL...LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES..».POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 


tricity to run the signal systems, and to 
operate the air-conditioning equipment. 

In fact, more than 62 per cent of all 
America’s electricity—for industry, 
farm, and home—is generated from 
coal! And modern coal-burning steam 
plants generate electric power at lower 
cost than is possible in any other way. 


The Mineral of Many Uses 


Yes, and Bituminous Coal makes 
magic with chemistry to provide such 
divergent products as perfumes and 
plastics—roofing materials and syn- 
thetic rubber—textiles—paints—medi- 
cines—fertilizers. More than 200,000 
useful products come from:coal! 

Indeed, our very civilization de- 
pends on this mineral of myriad uses. 
That’s why anything that affects the 
coal industry also affects you—whether 
you actually burn coal or not! 














Experience Says, BURN COAL 


For the home, Bituminous Coal 
supplies steady, uniform healthful 
heat. It is also the most economical, 
most dependable, most plentiful 
home-heating fuel. Better than 4 
out of every 7 homes in the U.S. 
already heat with coal. And, when 
you install one of the marvelous 
new stokers, Bituminous Coal be- 
comes an “automatic” fuel—even 
to the point of ash removal. Clean, 
quiet, odorless, smokeless! 
For industry, Bituminous Coal is 
the most available source of low- 
cost, dependable electrical energy 
and steam power. 

By far, most of America’s heat, 
light, and power come from Bitu- 
minous Coal. 


Out of every dollar of Bituminous Coal 
sales at the mines, the miners receive 
an average of over 60¢ in wages— the 
mine owners average about 2¢ profit. 
Brruminous Coat INsTITUTE 
60 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 











It takes time to make them and a 
lot of time to put them in. But we’re 


hustling right along with the job. 


We’ve made a dent in the pile of 
orders where the principal shortage 
was a telephone instrument. Most 


of the longer waits are where switch- 





boards and new telephone buildings | 


are needed. 


You can be sure of this: We’re 
putting everything we have into the 
job of getting telephone service 
back to normal. And then making 
it better than ever. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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IF OPA CONTROLS ARE ENDED— 
QUICK BOOM, THEN DEPRESSION 


Relaxation of Price Ceilings in July as a Push Toward Inflation 


Trends in last war period 
that point to coming costs 
for individuals and industry 


A change is coming in price control after 
July 1. This change will be in the direc- 
tion of less control. Out of the change will 
come a further speed-up in price rises 
which, even now, are quite fast and ac- 
celerating. 

Many and probably most OPA price 
rules will continue after July 1. Rent con- 
trol will continue. There will be control 
over most prices of things that the aver- 
age person buys. At the same time, how- 
ever, a great many OPA rules will end and 
others will be relaxed soon after Congress 
gets through operating on the present 
price-control law. 

This is the time’ to examine the forces 
that will be let loose when ‘price control 
is eased. It also is time to refer back to 
the period following World War I and to 
find what happened then that may suggest 
what could happen now. A rather definite 
similarity of price change occurred in the 
two war periods, although the rises during 
and immediately after the first war were 
larger, in most fields, than during and 
just after this latest war. 

The record of the two periods shows: 

During war, in V/orld War I, prices of 
commodities at wholesale jumped 98.4 per 
cent. They nearly doubled, in other words. 
In World War II, prices rose 38 per cent, 
or less than half as much as in the first 
war, Living costs advanced 62.8 per cent 
during the first war, and during the seéond 
World War they advanced 30 per cent, or 
less than half the rise that occurred dur- 
ing the first World War. This is a measure 
of the effectiveness of price control. 

After war, during the first eight months 
following an end to fighting last time, 
prices of commodities at wholesale rose 
another 3.5 per cent. During the first eight 
months since fighting ended in this war, 
prices have risen 3.8 per cent. In other 
words, the price rise this time is slightly 
greater than last time for the months im- 
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mediately following war. There was no 
price control last time, while there is con- 
trol this time. 

At this point the record of what hap- 
pened last time takes on its special sig- 
nificance. It takes on this significance be- 
cause the pattern of price movements in 
the two war periods is similar, even though 
the rise in World War I was more rapid 
than in World War II. 

Prices spurted forward, starting at about 
this point after the‘ last war. Within six 
months, they shot up 20 percentage points, 
over all. Farm-product prices did not rise 
much and food prices rose less than 15 
percentage points, but prices of other 
things, of the products of industry, shot 
up almost 40 percentage points. Living 
costs rose about 20 percentage points. 





—Acme 


SENATOR BARKLEY & OPA MAIL 
. . prices are related to pressures 


A fast boom occurred in this 1919 pe- 
riod. The boom carried over until after 
May, 1920. There was about 18 months 
during which prices were rising rapidly 
and living costs were advancing. In this 
period, strikes were numerous and wages 
were being advanced to offset higher prices. 
There was heavy building of inventories by 
businessmen who saw prices rising and who 
wanted to get ahead of the rise. 

A bust came around midyear, 1920. The 
price level had plummeted about 30 per 
cent by the end of 1920. By midyear, 1921, 
the price level, which had reached a peak 
of around 245 on the price index, based 
on 1913-1914 averages, was down to 135. 
The drop in farm-product prices was even 
faster than in others. Living costs did not 
fall nearly as far or as fast as prices gen- 
erally, although food was sharply lower. 

A recovery set in during 1922 that car- 
ried forward with only minor interrup- 
tions until the break in 1929. Prices, over 
all, remained rather stable during this pe- 
riod of recovery and prosperity, but with 
the drift downward. By December, 1922, 
the price level, which had fallen to 135 per 
cent of the 1914 level, was back to 146 per 
cent of that level. Over the years that fol- 
lowed, prices drifted gradually downward 
until, in 1929, the level was back to 135 
per cent of 1914. By 1932, at the bottom 
of the depression, they were off to 91.1 per 
cent of 1914, and, by 1939, were back to 
115 per cent of that level. This suggests 
that the level of prices in the postwar pe- 
riod will remain somewhat above the pre- 
war price level. 

In the case of living costs, the tendency 
for a higher-than-prewar level to persist is 
very marked. Living costs after the last 
war, after rising to 206 per cent of the pre- 
war level, held at around 170 per cent 
until the 1929 break. This means that liv- 
ing costs were 70 per cent higher than 
they had been. Even at the bottom of the 
depression in 1932, living costs were 31 
per cent above the prewar level. 

That is an account of past experience. 
There is no assurance that this past expe- , 
rience will be repeated. Yet it is impor- 
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tant to be aware of the forces at work 
now as they compare with those after World 
War I. The volume of money in the hands 
of individuals and businessmen, and the 
liquid assets of individuals and business- 
men, in relation to the volume of goods 
and services available for civilians, provide 
a measure of the inflation forces. 

Money supply, the currency and 
checking accounts in the hands of indi- 
viduals and businesstien, is much larger 
than it was after the last war. The aver- 
age individual today has more than three 
times as much money in his pocket or his 
bank account as he had before the war 
started. After the last war he had about 
70 per cent more money than before the 
war. In terms of money alone, the situa- 
tion now is much more explosive than it 
was after World War I. 

Liquid assets, too, are far higher. These 
assets include not only checking accounts 
and currency outside banks, but also sav- 
ings accounts and public holdings of Gov- 
ernment securities, excluding holdings by 
banks and insurance companies. Here the 
average person or business has more than 
three and a quarter times the liquid assets 
of prewar days. After the last war, aver- 
age per capita amount of liquid assets was 
about two and one-half times the prewar 
level. Here, too, there is more of a base 
for inflationary pressure than after the 
last war. 

Production volume, the volume of 
goods and services available to the average 
individual or businessman, then becomes 


the key factor in the situation. The aver- . 
age per capita volume of goods and serv- « 


ices available in the period after the last 
war was about 13 per cent above the pre- 
war period. After this war, it is about 34 
per cent greater. This means that there 
are more opportunities for the average 
person to spend money now than before 
the last war. In relation to the volume of 
money in the hands of that average person, 
however, the goods available are less abun- 
dant than they were after World War I. 

This means that there could be more 
pressure for a boom at this time than there 
was back in 1919, when the boom that 
followed World War I got under way. 

Several factors enter at this point, how- 
ever, to temper that prospect. 

Price control was never imposed in an 
effective way during World War I, and 
controls that were imposed were removed 
soon after war ended. It now is clear that 
Congress will not end price control in this 
postwar period until well along in 1947. 
OPA will ease many controls and will end 
some, but there will continue to be con- 
trol at least until April, 1947. 

Production volume is likely to expand 
much more rapidly in relation to demand 
this time than it did last. The consumer 
durable-goods industries, those that make 
automobiles, refrigerators and other equip- 
ment for individual use, should be turning 
out a large volume of goods within a rela- 
tively few months. 

Individuals, at the same time, are 
showing some restraint in the use of their 
money. Savings-bond sales are holding up 
well and the cashing of bonds by indi- 
viduals is on a smaller scale than Gov- 
ernment officials expected. This suggests 
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that the urge to turn money into goods is 
not intense, and that there is no such 
tendency in this country to run from 
money as there is in other countries where 
real inflation is developing. 

An end to OPA controls could be fol- 
lowed, on the basis of the pressure indi- 
cated in the figures, by a price rise that 
might correspond in many ways with the 
rise that occurred during 1919. A price 
rise, if it gains speed, tends to produce the 
scramble for goods that has been avoided 
in an important degree to date. 

An easing of OPA controls, which is 
occurring now and is to become more 
noticeable, will result in a steady and size- 
able rise both of commodity prices and of 
living costs. That rise, of late, has been at 
a rate that could carry commodity prices 
to a level nearly 20 per cent above the 
present within 12 months. 

The pattern of prosperity in the period 
ahead will be related to the trend in 
prices. A rapid price rise, corres’ * to 
that of 1919, would be followed by a sharp 
adjustment, probably within two years. 
That at least, is the judgment of qualified 
official appraisers. A slower rise, at a time 
when output is beginning to catch up with 
demand, would be followed by a less sharp 
downward adjustment when the edge is 
taken from the pent-up demand for goods 
and when buyers resist further price rises. 

A controlled price rise over the period 
between now and April or June, 1947, is 
the most likely prospect. This rise is likely 
to be fairly rapid, but not a runaway rise. 
A crack of the kind that came in second 
half, 1920, could be less severe this time. 
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Riding Out Inflation’s Storms: 


Lessons of Disasters Abroad 
Hedges Used by Individuals and Controls Enforced by Governments 


Success of Belgian moves 
to reduce money supply. 
Other nations’ failures 


A lesson for individuals in what to do 
during inflation is being provided in many 
European countries. At the same time, 
an example is afforded of what govern- 
ments can do to reduce the amount of 
money in the hands of the public. 

The experience in Europe is of direct 
interest to people in the United States, 
who want to know how individuals protect 
themselves during an inflation, and exactly 
what line of action governments can take 
to soak up the money that provides the 
basis for inflation. What is taking place 
in Europe is not expected to be repeated 
in this country in any comparable dégree 
in the period immediately ahead. But the 
European lesson may provide an example 
for the United States in handling money 
problems that may follow another war or 
another major depression. 

Money—currency and bank deposits— 
is the heart of the problem. Every country 
faces this problem, but the situation is not 
so severe in the U.S. as elsewhere. 

The U. S. money supply swelled greatly 
during the war, but. this development is 
tempered by the fact that productive 
capacity also increased, providing things 
that money could buy. Thus, there has 
been no flight from money into goods— 
a condition that is general throughout 
continental Europe. 

Still, U.S. officials are taking steps to 
reduce this country’s money supply. The 
treasury is retiring securities held by banks 
and thereby lowering the amount of de- 
posits. Federal Reserve Banks are elim- 
inating the low interest rates offered 
to banks during the war to encourage bank 
buying of Government obligations. These 
are signs that the.United States is not 
completely exempt from the money prob- 
lem common to the world. (See page 46.) 

In Europe, the money problem took a 
more intense form. German occupation 
forces deliberately fostered money infla- 
tion, then looted conquered areas of sup- 
plies. Warfare destroyed a large part of 
productive plants and disrupted distribu- 
tion. Together these factors combined to 
destroy the value of money and to send 
prices through the roof. 

When war ended, European nations 
faced the choice of wild inflation or drastic 
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IN EUROPE: A THRIVING BLACK MARKET 
. . . Belgium halved the prices 


steps to reduce the money supply. In 
Western Europe, Belgium led the way in 
adopting an anti-inflation program, and 
Belgian methods were copied widely. The 
Belgian example, therefore, promises to 
become a pattern for future money con- 
trols at a time of inflation crisis 

In Belgium, the liberation Government 
took these drastic steps: 

Currency was called in and exchanged 
for a new issue. No Belgian was allowed 
to have more than 2,000 francs. The re- 
mainder of his cash was placed in a 
blocked bank account. 

Bank deposits also were blocked, save 
for small amounts, with 40 per cent tempo- 
rarily frozen and 60 per cent permanently 
frozen. The frozen 60 per cent was turned 
over to the National Bank, which cor- 
responds to our Federal Reserve Banks. 
Then the Government, issued bonds to 
bank depositors in exchange for the per- 
manently blocked funds, which resulted 
in soaking up 60 per cent of the money. 

At this point, a drastic remedy was ap- 
plied. 

Bonds issued to replace permanently 
blocked deposits were made nontransfer- 
able for three years. Meanwhile, they 
could be used only to pay capital gains 
taxes. 

Capital gains taxes then were levied 
that wiped out most of the wealth that 


ee 


Belgian citizens had accumulated since 
1940, when the country was conquered. 
Eventual result will be that the special 
capital gains taxes will retire most of the 
nontransferable bonds, thereby reducing 
the Government debt as well as the vol- 
ume of money. 

Effects of this major operation on Bel- 
gian finances were these: 

Money supply was reduced immediately 
from 154,000,000,000 francs to 54,000,- 
000,000 francs. Later, as industry and 
trade expanded, temporarily blocked funds 
were released and the volume of money 
increased gradually. 

Individuals whose wealth increased dur- 
ing the war were forced to pay for most 
of the reduction in the volume of money. 
Those who did not inerease their wealth 
were taxed at a lower rate, and they will 
be able to get some of their frozen money 
back when they can sell their bonds. 

Black-market prices were cut in half as 
a result of the smaller supply of money and 
through Government prosecutions. Bel- 
gium thus avoided a serious price inflation. 

The over-all result of these transactions 
is that Belgium has staged the most suc- 
cessful recovery in Europe. In other coun- 
tries, similar but less drastic measures 
were taken. The Netherlands succeeded in 
shrinking the money supply by 20 per 
cent. Denmark and Norway found price 
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problems easier to solve, and their money 
freezes shortly were thawed. 

In Southeastern Europe, where inflation 
was unchecked, countries are financially 
wrecked, The Greek drachma is worthless, 
the Austrian schilling will buy only a 
fortieth of its prewar value, and in Hun- 
gary and Yugoslavia new currencies ap- 
pear to lose value as fast as the old ones 
had dropped before being called in. 

Some irdividuals can find methods of 
protecting themselves against inflation re- 
gardless of Government action. Escapes 
found by these groups in Europe also will 
be repeated in other areas if severe money 
problems develop. 

Inflation profits go primarily to persons 
with goods to sell—farmers, manufacturers 
and distributors. These groups can charge 
whatever prices they like, they can barter, 
and they can supply black markets. Farm- 
ers with produce to market usually fare 
comfortably during inflationary periods 
and frequently make large profits. 

Losses are suffered primarily by laborers, 
whose wages fail to keep pace with rising 
prices; by white-collar workers, who are 
forced to use their savings for daily living 
expenses, and by persons on fixed incomes, 
who are reduced to poverty by the declin- 
ing value of money. 

To protect themselves from inflation, 
individuals resort to a variety of measures. 

Foreign currencies, particularly the 
U.S. dollar and the Swiss franc, are bid 
for recklessly. In Yugoslavia, for exam- 
ple, black-market prices for the dollar are 
five times the official price. 

Gold is bought and hoarded, and prices 
double the U. S. Treasury price of $35 an 
ounce are not uncommon, 

Jewelry, antiques, paintings, furniture 
and other valuable personal possessions 
are in great demand. They provide tangible 








REFUGEES AND RESCUED POSSESSIONS 
. .. tangible assets could be hidden 


assets and often can be hidden from tax 
collectors. 

Real estate and 
have soared in value as persons sought 
other outlets besides money and banking 
accounts as refuges for their capital. 

Foreign bank balances in more stable 
countries also provided safe protection. 
The shift of funds to foreign accounts is 
believed to have increased since the U.S. 
Treasury relaxed controls over foreign 
funds. A French businessman, for example, 
may arrange to sell wine or lace to a U.S. 
importer at a secret price, then invoice 
the shipment at a lower price. The differ- 
ence will be deposited to the Frenchman’s 
account in a U.S. bank by the buyer. 

These devices are old habits in Europe, 


shares of stock also 





STREET SCENE IN GERMANY 
... real estate was an inflation hedge 
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where inflation is more familiar than in 
the United States. Memories of the post- 
war period after 1918 are still fresh, which 
explains the easy growth of black markets 
and also the relatively easier task of gov- 
ernments like that of Belgium in applying 
inflation controls. 

In the U.S. no comparable experience 
is indicated in the period immediately 
ahead. The situation here, in fact, is mark- 
edly different from Europe’s. 

Goods are scarce in this country pri- 
marily because buying power is greater. A 
vast supply of goods is available, as rec- 
ords of retail trade indicate, and this sup- 
ply tends to restrain skyrocketing prices. 
Production aJso 1s expanding, and capacity 
is greater than before the war. 

Food supplies are adequate in the 
United States, in contrast to famine in 
Europe. This fact tends to prevent a buy- 
ing stampede by consumers. 

Black markets, though important in the 
United States, still are small in relation to 
legitimate channels of trade. 

Federal finances are far more orderly 
than in most countries abroad. The budget 
is approaching balance and the national 
debt is being reduced. This development 
bolsters confidence in the value of money 
and makes individuals less eager to spend. 

The pressure of the money supply on 
the price level thus is much less in U.S. 
than in Europe, requiring less drastic 
remedies. A sudden expansion of private 
credit might agitate for a higher capital 
gains tax and some tighter controls over 
bank credit, but scarcely more than that. 

The European experience, however, does 
demonstrate that Government action can 
be taken before inflation destroys the value 
of all money. And that experience is not 
likely to be ignored if a severe money 
crisis ever does confront this country. 
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WHAT IS DELAYING NEW AUTOS: 
DETROIT‘S TRICKLE OF SUPPLIES 


Materials Shortages That Can Postpone Plenty Until Middle of 1948 


Makers’ fears that price rise 
may cut sales volume. Plans 
for cars at less than $1,000 


Detroit 

The automobile industry, like most 
other big manufacturing industries, is find- 
ing one trouble after another. There is 
plenty of planning for big production. 
People are expecting a sudden flood of 
new products, including cars. The clamor- 
ing demand never was so high. Yet the 
answer is only a dribble of cars to date. 

Slow motion in the auto plants, it now 
is clear, is due to more than strikes and 
labor troubles. They took the nation’s eye, 
but this area finds today that it has its 
own share of all the other troubles that 
are slowing down other industries. At fac- 
tory benches and office desks the evidence 
is mounting: Production is waiting on 
materials and prices. 

Materials. Factory shelves are getting 
bare. That is the one big holdup now. 
Boxcars are rolling up to factory sidings 
with all the things needed to make cars, 
but there aren’t nearly enough in sight 
to assure the daily flow of thousands of 
automobiles, trucks and auto parts that 
the whole world is asking for today. 

Detroit reports nothing but a disap- 
pointing outlook for the next few months. 
The talk now is for only 2,000,000 cars 
this year, where once there was thought 
of getting 3,500,000. Even next year, the 
industry expects trouble in reaching its 
goal of 500,000 cars a month. It could be 
mid-1948 before people find the cars they 
want, in the colors and models preferred, 
waiting to be driven away from dealers’ 
showrooms. Here are the reasons why, as 
reported by a member of the Board of 
Editors of The United States News, from 
a survey of factories in this area. 

Producers of supplies and parts are not 
feeding the Detroit assembly lines fast 
enough to keep them going steadily. 

The mills that turn out hot-rolled steel 
for auto frames are overloaded with de- 
mands for urgent shipments. Their man- 
agers report they just cannot keep up 
with the automobile industry’s capacity 
to chew up steel, and supply other essen- 
tial users too. Also, they point to their 
dwindling coal supplies. Ending of the 
coal strike would not solve the steel short- 
age entirely, but a continuation can make 
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it paralyzing. Finally, sheet-steel mills 
are being turned to cold-rolled products 
rather than hot-rolled sheets, because the 
price ceilings favor cold-rolled and alloy 
steels. Even those steel types are in short 
supply. 

Attempts to increase capacity run into 
the construction shortages, of lumber, 
other materials and labor. The auto in- 
dustry itself has booked more than $1,000,- 
000,000 worth of plant modernization and 
expansion. So far, it made little 
progress. 

Then, there are lingering labor troubles. 
Time and again, suppliers call in to set 
back delivery dates because of suddén 
work stoppages. One manufacturer says 
15 of his supplier factories were closed 
down by strikes as of mid-April. 

Casting foundries, supplying engine 
blocks and transmission housings, report 
serious labor problems. Their shipments 
cannot meet demand for some months. 

Textile suppliers are sending through 
larger and larger amounts of upholstery 
fabrics. But they are now asking higher 
prices. 

Prices. Up in the offices, factory man- 
agers look down at their emptying loading 
docks and try to figure a way out of the 
price difficulty. They believe that higher 
prices along the line from farm and mine 


has 





to factory would bring more materials and 
parts, faster. They would like to see in- 
creases granted quickly so they can get 
an idea of what they are going to get, 
when, and at what cost. 

On the other hand, they fear that still 
higher prices, if passed on to the buying 
public, will cut sales down sharply. Their 
experts now are figuring out just how many 
thousands of customers may not buy when 
another five or fifty dollars goes on a price 
tag. Where cars are bought on time, as 
60 per cent used to be, a $4 increase in 
the monthly payment can put it past the 
reach of some more white-collar workers 
and others with fixed incomes. 

In fact, the idea is widely held through- 
out this district that car makers Will ask 
for no more increases beyond those pend- 
ing. If they hold down prices of cars while 
production costs go up, some may take 
rather big losses until production gets high. 
But executives, in general, express much 
more concern about possible sales losses 
from a particular price increase than about 
losses from keeping prices down while 
volume is low. 

Detroit still pins its faith on its ability 
to turn out millions of cars, and millions of 
other things besides. Many executives re- 
member today that, in the past, volume 
has been built with cars selling for under 
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PRODUCTION PLANNERS AND THEIR CHARTS. 
. .. Sleeves were rolled up, but shelves were bare 
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' $1,000. They fee! it cannot be built in the 
future on cars selling much above that 
price. 

“Economy cars” are getting attention in 
some designing lofts as one answer to the 


problem of keeping high sales volume when. 


costs are high. These cars sacrifice luxury 
for economy, sell under $1,000 even at 
today’s high prices. Ford and Chevrolet 
are to produce them next year. Some other 
manufacturers expect to follow. 

But lower prices for conventional cars 
are the only real answer, in many an ex- 
ecutive’s view. Predictions are not lacking 
that huge volume and the very keen com- 
petition that is to accompany it will, in 
time, bring car prices down. That has 
happened already to one type of truck. 

Even when production gets up to its 
old-time rate, the industry expects to have 
its troubles with prices. Sales experts are 
not at all sure about the real size of the 
future new-car market. They see nothing 
sacred about estimates of backed-up de- 
mand. They haven’t been able to measure 
it precisely. They say it is considerably 
inflated by multiple orders from those 
most eager to buy. One Detroit dealer 
says he ran through 800 “orders” to de- 
liver 200°’ new cars. A manufacturer who 
made a national survey found that thou- 
sands of customers have placed orders with 
five or more dealers for different makes of 
cars. 

The market men are worried, too, by 
new buyer habits that may influence de- 
mand after the first big rush is over. 
There is the wartime practice of “making 
the old car do”: for 60,000 to 100,000 miles, 
whereas people formerly turned cars in at 
30,000 to 40,000 miles. Some salesmen 
question the effect of new-model changes, 
always stimulating to sales in the past but 
not available this time until 1947. 

Bénefiting from the increased average 
age of the nation’s autos is the parts and ac- 
cessories business. It is booming as mil- 
lions of old cars are patched up to keep 
them on the road. Demand is the largest 
ever known for oil filters, fuel pumps, 
speedometers, gauges and spark plugs. 
Management in this business reports sales 
50 to 100 per cent higher than in 1941, 
one of the boom years for automobiles. 

Labor. Down on the floors of the fac- 
tories themselves is found perhaps the 
brightest note in all Detroit today. There, 
men are returning to their old jobs appar- 
ently in high spirits and a co-operative 
mood. Executives generally express satis- 
faction with the spirit of the men. They 
hope and expect to see it reflected in in- 
creasing efficiency and improved output 
records. 

More than usual interest is focused on 
the United Automobile Workers. Manage- 
ment and union officials alike foresee fre- 
quent differences over major union policies 
between the Reuther and anti-Reuther 


factions. They take for granted Mr. Reu- 
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ON THE SIDINGS: DWINDLING COAL STOCKS 
. . . shortages cost millions of new automobiles 


ther’s control over the union, believe its 
rank and file will follow him on most 
issues, though not necessarily on all. Fac- 
tional strife growing out of union disputes 
is one of the uncertainties that are, though 
not immediate today, always in the back- 
ground of discussions in this area. Specific 
labor issues are the annual wage, ability 
to pay, industry-wide contracts, incentive 
payments and the drive to organize white- 
collar workers and foremen. 

In summary: Spreading materials short- 
ages are costing thousands of new cars 
every week. There is little optimism in 
Detroit that these shortages will be made 
up for some months to come. 

However, the industry is shaking off the 
effects of long months of strike-bound idle- 
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AT THE FACTORY: JAMMED PARKING LOT 


ness. Machines are out of the grease, geared 
to go. Workers are anxious to work. In the 
three-city area of Detroit, Pontiac and 
Flint, Mich., the back-to-work shift is felt 
in many ways, all of them agreeable. 

In Flint, savings withdrawals are down 
to one fifth of the March rate, home- 
mortgage payments are picking up, charge 
accounts are coming down, though some 
workers will be paying off debts incurred 
during the strike for a year or more. 

Not many here doubt that, when De- 
troit really gets going, its production will 
beat the promise, as it did in the war days 
just past. It has its sleeves rolled up. Now 
it needs only supplies to start toward the 
stride that made it the nation’s and the 
world’s greatest manufacturing center, 








. .. the workers’ mood was happier than the executives’ 
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DNiittinction.. LORD CAIWERT 


ACH bottle of Lord Calvert is numbered and regis- been produced except in limited quantities. For years the 
8 I | | } 


tered at the distillery. So rare...so smooth...so most expensive whiskey blended in America, Lord Calvert 


mellow is this “Custom” Blended whiskey that it has never is intended especially for those who can afford the finest. 


LORD CALVERT IS A “CUSTOM” BLENDED WHISKEY, 86.8 PROOF, 659% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. CALVERT DISTILLERS CORP., NEW YORK CITY 











Shee Lhe fireal touch of beauty 


TO MASTER CRAFTSMANSHIP 


To the superb craftsmanship of the mas- 
ter woodworker, American-Marietta fine 
finishes give the final touch of enduring 
beauty. 

Supplying ever more beautiful and 
more enduring finishes for every type of 
surface is assured by American-Marietta 
through the coordinated laboratory, 


technical and production facilities among 


their eleven great plants strategically lo- 
cated throughout the United States and 
Canada. 

Providing the finest in finishes... 
paints, lacquers, varnishes and enamels 
... for industry and the home, we 
take the same pride in their making 
that master craftsmen take in their 


using. 


One of the Great Names in Paint Making 


AMERICAN-MARIETTA COMPANY 


43 EAST OHIO STREET - 


CHICAGO 11, 


ILLINOIS 








Marietta Paint & 
Color Co. 
Marietta, Ohio 
High Point, N. C. 





Ottawa Paint Works, Ltd. 


Ottawa 
Montreal & Toronto 





Ferbert-Schorndorfer _ 


Cleveland, Ohio 





Schorn Mfg. Co. & 
Solastic Products 
Seattle, Wash. 





Sewall Paint & 
Varnish Co. 
Kansas City & Dallas 





Leon Finch Co., Ltd. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


American-Marietta Co. 
Kdnkakee, lil. 
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NEW YORK TO PHILIPPINES 
VIA: PANAMA CANAL 
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Costly Plans for Widening Canal 
To Fit Navy’s Newest Carriers 


Major changes in the Panama Canal, 
estimated to cost as much as $1,000,000,- 
000, will be necessary to accommodate 
three of the Navy’s new warships, which 
are too large to navigate the present 
locks. 

What these changes will be depends on 
investigations now being conducted by 
Canal Zone authorities. These studies may 
result in recommendations for a sea-level 
canal, estimated to cost twice as much as 
the present lock system, and taking until 
1961 to complete. Or they may call for a 
modification of the present Canal, with a 
new and wider set of locks within a half 
mile of the regular locks. 

Reasons why costly new construction is 
needed now are these: 

Three new aircraft carriers, the Mid- 
way, the Coral Sea and the Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, are too wide to get through 
the locks. Four other ships, of the inactive 
fleet, the battleships Tennessee, Califor- 
nia and West Virginia, and the carrier 
Saratoga, also are too large. It takes 
twenty-two days for these vessels to 
travel from Atlantic ports to the Philip- 
pines, by way of the Cape of Good Hope 
and the Indian Ocean. A wider Canal 
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would reduce the trip by four days, an 
important saving of time in modern war- 
fare. ‘ 

In distance, these ships now must travel 
13,425 miles around South Africa, instead 
of 11,426 miles through the Canal, in go- 
ing to the Philippines. 

Vulnerability. Added to this is the fact 
that one large bomb could put the locks 
out of commission. Also, capacity of the 
present locks is considered too small for 
future peacetime traffic. Construction of 
either another set of locks or a wider sea- 
level canal on the same: site would ease 
both of these present drawbacks. 

Solutions now being considered: 

A sea-level canal could be built in the 
channel of the present Canal by deepening 
the lock areas. Cost of such an operation 
is estimated at about $1,000,000,000, com- 
pared with the Canal’s original cost of 
$546 ,636,490. This would eliminate locks, 
increase traffic capacity and lower main- 
tenance costs. The narrowest spots would 
be widened from the present 110 feet to 
possibly three times that width. But the 
cost would be about four times that of a 
new set of locks, and the building time 
would be far longer. 
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A new set of locks was planned before 
the war, as shown in the accompanying 
map. In 1939, Congress authorized $277,- 
000,000 for this duplicate construction, 
and work was begun in 1940. Much of 
the excavation had been completed when 
the project was eased off in 1942 be- 
cause of lack of man power and mate- 
rials. Thus, $75,000,000 already has been 
spent in laying the groundwork for the 
new-locks plan. 

However, new ships and new weapons 
developed in World War II will resuit 
in modification of the original plans 
as conceived before the war. The mod’- 
fication will cost morc than the original 
locks. Added to this will be the increase 
in cost of labor and materials. Width 
of a new set of locks would be 140 feet, 
allowing plenty of room for the widest 
ships the Navy now has, measuring 113 
feet across. And use of both sets of 
locks would double the present capacity 
of the Canal. 

Solution of the planning problem will 
not be apparent for nearly two years. The 
investigation is due to end in December, 
1947, with action on the future of the 
Canal then to be taken by Congress. In- 
volved are complex questions of security, 
of a probable increase in traffic through 
the Canal, of construction costs, and of 
the effect of atomic warfare. In any case, 
changes in the present Canal now are cer- 
tain and the cost will be high. 
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FLAWS IN ARMY-NAVY JUSTICE: 
GI CHARGES OF DISCRIMINATION 


Cases That Resulted in Accusations Against the Court-Martial System 


Pressure for independent 
department under a civilian 
judge advocate general 


A story of reported injustice that af- 
fects thousands of U.S. soldiers and sail- 
ors now is coming to light. This story is 
found in the record of military courts- 
martial during the war. 

The Navy still has 9,275 men in con- 
finement of the 61,297 tried and convicted 
during wartime. The Army has 20,000 
men still in stockades and prisons, eight 
months after the war ended. It hanged 
142. Reports show that large numbers of 
men have been sentenced to long terms 
for what appear, in civilian life, to be 
minor offenses. There are other reports of 
men imprisoned without trial, of “forgot- 
ten men” who are confined by mistake. 
Army treatment of prisoners in its Lich- 
field prison camp in England is under in- 
vestigation. 

A flood of letters has come to members 
of Congress who have shown an interest 
in this developing situation. A military 
subcommittee of the House has found in- 
justices in the Army. system of justice, 
and a special study of Navy justice is re- 
ported to be critical as well. Both services 
are investigating their courts-martial sys- 
tem with a view to changes. 

Exam»les of injustice, or reputed in- 
justice, that show what is leading to in- 
vestigation by Congress, are found in let- 
ters now on file with the Senate Judiciary 
Committee. Typical cases reported in 
these letters, none of which has been in- 
vestigated by the Committee, are the fol- 
lowing: 

An enlisted soldier was asked by Mili- 
tary Police officers to join a black-market 
ring in order to expose the ringleaders. He 
did so, and his findings resulted in break- 
ing up the organization. He was given a 
letter of commendation from the Military 
Police. Later, his captain preferred charges 
against him for his participation in the 
black-market affairs. He was tried by court- 
martial, convicted and sentenced to ten 
years’ confinement. No clemency action 
was taken by reviewing authorities. 

An Army lieutenant, at about the same 
time, was charged with pilfering materials 
from supply trains for the black market. 
Only evidence was a carton of cigarettes 
found in his possession, which he claimed 
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TRIAL BEFORE AN ARMY COURT-MARTIAL BOARD 
... do civilians have a more lenient law? 


he had bought. He was denied the counsel 
of his choice, which he had a legal right 
to request. In spite of technical deficiencies 
in the case, he was sentenced to 30 years’ 
imprisonment arid a dishonorable dis- 


- charge. Clemency was denied. 


Two sailors, in another case, were 
charged with being absent without official 
leave in New Orleans. The first was gone 
two and a half months, during which time 
hé worked in Navy dungarees as a garage 
mechanic. He was apprehended by a Shore 
Patrol, tried, reduced one grade and given 
a small forfeiture of pay. The other sailor 
was gone only three days, stayed in uni- 
form and gave himself up at his base. A 
court-martial sentenced him to five years’ 
imprisonment and a dishonorable discharge. 
Later a clemency review of his case re- 
duced the sentence to six months’ imprison- 
ment and forfeiture of six months’ pay. 

Two flying cadets also were given dis- 
proportionate sentences for similar of- 
fences. Both men had crashed while stunt- 


ing. One was uninjured and was court- , 


martialed immediately, receiving only a 
light fine. The other was hospitalized and 
weeks later went on trial. Meanwhile, the 
post’s commanding general ordered an 
example to be made of the next stunt 
flier. Thus, the court gave him a maxi- 
mum ‘sentence, and he was dishonorably 
discharged, 

A junior officer, in another case, was 
convicted when he carried a package from 
London to Paris for his commanding offi- 


cer. Unknown to him, the parcel con- 
tained British money, which could not be 
taken to France legally at that time. The 
money was discovered, and he _ was 
charged with transporting it. He received 
a heavy sentence. Later, he revealed that 
he had been ordered to carry‘the parcel to 
the wife of his commanding officer, who 
had warned him not to say where it had 
come from. 

His story started an investigation of the 
commanding officer, who was arrested, ad- 
mitted the truth, and then committed 
suicide. After the facts of the case were re- 
vealed, however, the Army refused to re- 
open the lieutenant’s case, and no clemancy 
has been granted. 

An Army sergeant faced a different mis- 
carriage of justice when on furlough in 
Washington during hot weather. Accosted 
by an MP officer for being without a coat, 
he. was accused of having forged his fur- 
lough papers. Without a trial, he and his 
soldier companion were sent to the Fort 
Myer stockade and put at hard labor for 
three days. After their furlough papers 
were investigated and found to be in or- 
der, they were sent back to their posts 
under guard, and no legal recourse was 
permitted against the officer who had 
arrested them. 

Excessive penalties are claimed in many 
cases. A soldier in France was sentenced to 
death for refusing to drill after he had al- 
legedly suffered such exposure to cold that 
he was unable to stand. In this country, 
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wo soldiers were sentenced to 40 years for 
disobeying an order to drill. A political 
objector to combatant service in'a Cali- 
fornia camp was sentenced to be hanged 
when he refused to drill with a rifle. His 
sentence later was changed to life im- 
prisonment. 

Capital punishment was carried out 142 
times during wartime in the Army. On the 
other hand, no men were executed in the 
Navy or Coast Guard. Many of the 
Army’s cases were on rape charges al- 
legedly trumped up by European civil- 
ians; others were for offenses that would 
draw much lighter penalties ‘in civilian 
courts. For instance: 

A Mexican-born soldier in the Philip- 
pines, while on an illegal pass in Manila, 
got into a fight with a native woman. 
During the fight, he literally kicked her in 
the teeth. Her only serious injury from 
the fight was a split lip, but when she fell 
she lay on her back and blood from the 
cut flowed down her throat and stran- 
gled her. The soldier was charged with 
murder, tried, convicted and hanged. He 








INTERVIEW BY PSYCHIATRIST 
... eight months after the end of war, 29,275 men still in stockades 
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was defended by a man who had been a 
cigar-store clerk for seven years before 
entering service. 

Another such case is of a private who 
frequently was beaten by his sergeant. 
When his company landed on a new 
island, he became separated from his unit. 
Having drawn a new rifle from a different 
outfit, he was sitting on a-rock talking to 
a corporal when his own sergeant came by, 
saw him, and ran toward him, presumably 
to assault him again. In the excitement, 
the soldier fired his rifle and the bullet 
struck the sergeant, killing him instantly. 
The private was charged with first-degree 
murder, tried, convicted and hanged. 

Discrimination against enlisted men is 
the basis for other complaints against the 
present courts-martial system. For ex- 
ample, in one Marine Corps battery, an of- 
ficer aboard ship accidentally shot and 
killed a fellow officer, and was given only a 
reprimand. Weeks later, on the same ship 
and in the same battery, a corporal of the 
guard accidentally discharged his pistol, 
hitting no one, and was sentenced to several 





WORKING OUT THE SENTENCE IN THE PRISON YARD 


months’ confinement anda reductioninrank. 

These cases are typical of thousands of 
military trials in which injustice is al- 
leged and, in many cases, proved. They do 
not form the majority of courts-maftial 
cases, but they are common enough to 
point to a revision of the system under 
which such abuses can occur. 

Reform of the system of military jus- 
tice, thus, is to center on weaknesses of 
the court-martial setup, on cutting un- 
necessarily severe penalties, on softening 
discrimination between officers and enlisted 
defendants, on eliminating the use of ama- 
teur defense counsels and prosecutors. Pos- 
sible changes are these: 

A separate justice department may be 
set up within the Army and Navy, headed 
by a civilian judge advocate general and 
functioning as an independent branch. 

Punishment for most offenses may be 
made to conform with U.S. federal and 
State statutes covering similar crimes. And, 
in the case of a rape trial, punishment 
would be in conformity with laws of the 
State or country in which the crime was 
committed, instead of being the present 
mandatory death sentence. 

A uniform code of penalties may be de- 
vised, under which both officers and en- 
listed men may be tried, without the 
present wide discretion given to the com- 
manding officer. 

Enlisted men may be permitted to sit 
as members of a court to try an enlisted 
defendant. This is opposed by the War 
and Navy. departments, however. 

Upshot of the situation is this: Mili- 
tary justice was shown by wartime experi- 
ence to be another field for reform and 
to provide another explanation of why 
military life in peacetime is not so popular 
as it might be. Abuses of the present 
system now coming to light point to a 
full-scale investigation by Congress and 
a general revision to conform with more 
democratic standards. 
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Burdens of a U.S. Chief Justice: 


Dissents and Disruptive Forces 
Attempts to Use Prestige of Supreme Court Judges in Other Jobs 


Controversies that face 
successor to Mr. Stone 
as head of highest bench 


An accumulation of troubles awaits the 
new Chief Justice of the United States. 
These difficulties seem, if anything, on the 
increase. The late Chief Justice Harlan F. 
Stone struggled against them, but found 
them deeply rooted. In the end they added 
to the strain that finally caused his collapse 
at the bench of the Supreme Court, when 
about to deliver an opinion, and, a few 
hours later, his death. 

The story of Justice Stone’s last few 
vears is the story of his effort to hold the 
Court together against a combination of 
disruptive forces. The late Chief Justice 
made no secret of these inside Court prob- 
lems when he discussed them with visitors 
in recent months. All the problems that 
plagued him remain to confront his suc- 
eessor. Altogether. the Court is in a situ- 
ation of which few are aware. 

Dissents. The foremost difficulty, as 
Justice Stone saw it, is that the Court is 
unable to agree in a large number of cases. 
Dissenting opinions increase from year to 
year. At the height of the squabble between 
the Court and the New Deal, in the 1936- 
37 term. 19 per cent of written opinions 
were accompanied by dissents. By the 1944- 
45 term, this ratio had risen to 58 per cent. 

During the current term the ratio is run- 
ning a little less. This. however, does not 
take ito account 16 cases in which opin- 
ions have not been handed down because 
the Court was evenly divided, four to four, 
and found itself unable to act until Asso- 
ciate Justice Robert H. Jackson returns 
from the war-guilt trials at Nuremberg. 

“Nine old men.” This situation of 
many dissents, developing over the last 
decade, comes as a surprise to most ob- 
servers of the Court’s activities. Eight of 
the Court’s members have been appointed 
by President Roosevelt or President Tru- 
man. Of the “nine old men” of the 1937 
battle over enlarging the Court, Justice 
Stone was the last to go. 

It had been expected that, as Mr. Roose- 
velt reshaped the Court through the ap- 
pointment of liberal justices, dissension 
within the tribunal would subside and 
unanimity would increase. This has been 
far from the case. Where the Court once 
ranged from extreme right to extreme lib- 
eralism, the membership now ranges from 
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center to leftward. The appointments 
brought to the Court many shades of lib- 
eral opinion, and variances of viewpoint 
that, although sometimes minute, are 
deeply held. 

Left-right division. Any set pattern of 
left-right division within the Court conse- 
quently has been, slow to emerge. Despite 
some exceptions in particular cases, it can, 
however, be discerned. Mr. Stone; ac- 





merce clause” of the Constitution, on 
which the legality of Government regula- 
tion of business usually rests, has become 
the rule. The application of this clause was 
the nub of the long dispute between the old 
Court and the New Deal. Justice Stone, 
who always favored a broad interpretation, 
has said that, if the interpretation of the 
clause had been liberalized earlier, the New 
Deal-Court setto might have been avoided. 
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THE CHIEF JUSTICE’S CHAIR DRAPED IN MOURNING 
... the last of the ‘nine old men’ has gone 


counted. a liberal ten years ago, died as 
the Court’s leading conservative, not be- 
cause his own views had changed, but 
because through the series of new appoint- 
ments the orientation of the tribunal had 
swung to the left: 

He was joined on left-right issues by As- 
sociate Justice Felix Frankfurter, who now 
may become the leader of the conservative 
bloc, and by Associate Justices Harold H. 
Burton and Robert H. Jackson. The liberal 
wing is composed of Associate Justices 
William O. Douglas, Hugo L. Black and 
Frank Murphy, often joined by Justice 
Wiley Rutledge. Associate Justice Stanley 
F. Reed has stood usually at the center, 
sometimes casting the deciding vote. 

Issues. Under this line-up, the Court 
shows a pronounced tendency to uphold 
the orders of Government regulatory bod- 
ies, the liberal wing usually winning in such 
cases. A liberal interpretation of the “com- 


Other trends find a majority of the Court 
upholding the Government in most anti- 
trust suits, sustaining the labor unions in 
labor test cases, and the taxing authority, 
whether federal, State or local, in tax cases. 
In civil-liberty cases, decisions: have gone 
about evenly to the individual and to the 
Government. 

Settlement of these cases, however, often 
was accompanied by intra-Court disputes 
that Chief Justice Stone found dismaying. 

Reaching decisions. After hearing 
argument and receiving briefs, the Court 
meets privately at regular intervals to dis- 
cuss the law and facts, and reach decisions. 

Traditionally, and over a long period, 
these sessions produced much argument, 
much of it learned, much of it heated. 
Sharply worded dissension, however, is said 
to have reached a new high in recent years. 

One prime objective of a Chief Justice is 
to present a united Court on as many is- 
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sues as possible. Judge Stone often tried to 
smooth arguments over, to bring two or 
more justices together when their differ- 
ences of opinion seemed negligible. Some- 
times he was successful, but on many 
occasions he was not, and the heated lan- 
guage of the conference room was reflected 
in pointed thrusts, in dissenting opinions. 

This apparently will become the first 
problem of the new Chief Justice. But he 
will find, as did Mr. Stone, that there are 
others, too. 

Absenteeism. Members of the Court 
have been called away from the bench 
repeatedly for important work outside 
the judicial field, especially for jobs requir- 
ing, in the eyes of public opinion, judicial 
impartiality or outstanding men. Justice 
Stone opposed this trend with all his 
vigor. He disliked to see the Court fall 
behind in its work. He wanted his justices, 
after learning the ways of the Court, to 
keep to their jobs: He wanted the Court’s 
record to have a continuity difficult to 
attain if interrupted by the absence or 
resignation of its members. In the end, 
he was successful. 

Earlier, however, President Roosevelt 
dratted the then Associate Justice Owen J. 
Roberts to preside over the first inquiry in- 
to the causes of the Pearl Harbor disaster. 

Later, he called Associate Justice James 
¥. Byrnes from the Court to become war- 
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time Economic Stabilizer and Director of 
War Mobilization, because of Mr. Byrnes’s 
familiarity with Washington and his pres- 
tige in Congress. 

Justice Jackson has been abroad 
throughout the present term, prosecuting 
the Nuremberg trials, while the settlement 
of the 16 cases, some of them important, 
await his return. 

More recently, President Truman at- 
tempted to raid the Court. Seeking an out- 
standing man for Secretary of the Interior 
following Harold L. Ickes’s resignation, and 
the furore caused by some Truman ap- 
pointments, the President asked Associate 
Justice Douglas to take the job. The possi- 
bility of a political future, including the 
Democratic vice-presidential nomination in 
1948, were held out to Mr. Douglas as an 
incentive. 

But Chief Justice Stone interceded, both 
with the President and with Mr. Douglas. 
In the end, Mr. Douglas decided to remain 
on the bench. 

Politics. Mr. Stone also disliked the fact 
that the lure of politics sometimes beckons 
his justices. Mr. Douglas still is much dis- 
cussed as a 1948 vice-presidential possibil- 
ity, to give the Truman ticket an appeal 
for liberals and independent voters. At 47, 
he is young, as public figures go. He likes 
politics, and has shown an aptitude for 
understanding and getting along with poli- 
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ticians. And, where Court work often is 
tedious and humdrum, polities is exciting. 

There also was a possibility that Justice 
Jackson would run for Governor of New 
York this year. His name figures less fre- 
quently in discussions of who the Demo- 
cratic nominee shall be than it did a few 
months ago, but it has not been dropped 
altogether. 

Successor? Outside work and _ politics 
are to make real problems for the new 
Chief Justice, as they did for Justice 
Stone. But the most acute headache re- 
mains the many dissensions within the 
Court. 

The appointment of a single new mem- 
ber—Secretary of the Treasury Fred M. 
Vinson and Secretary of Labor Lewis B. 
Schwellenbach have been much-mentioned 
possibilities—would not notably diminish 
the discord. 

One suggestion was that Mr. Truman 
might fill the Chief Justiceship by return- 
ing Mr. Byrnes to the bench, or by elevat- 
ing one of the present associate justices, 
perhaps Mr. Reed or Mr. Jackson, who 
probably would prefer such a position to 
the uncertainties of politics. 

But, whoever fills the position, a large 
question remains as to whether he could 
be any more successful in holding the 
Court together than Justice Stone. All in- 
dications are that he could not. 
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U.S. CHANCE TO AID IN FAMINE: 
OUTLOOK FOR BIG WHEAT CROP 


Promise of Only a Breathing Spell to Hungry Nations of World 


Lessened hope of solving 
food problem in 1946 even 
if total harvest is heavy 


Hope that the world’s food troubles 
would disappear with the 1946 harvest is 
beginning to fade. It now appears that, 
even with good weather, the famine 
emergency may not end this summer after 
all. 

Weather between now and _ harvest, 
which, for the U.S., begins next month in 
Texas, will dictate the degree of hunger 
that is to prevail in the world for the next 
12 months. Rain last week may have 
broken the drought in the Southwest, but 
farmers farther north hope for timely 
rains in May and June as well. Unless the 
rains come, this country may not harvest 
its third consecutive 1,000,000,000-bushel 
wheat crop. If the crop is short, there will 
be many hungry people in the world next 
spring. 

It is to this situation that former Presi- 
dent Herbert Hoover, as honorary chair- 
man of the Famine Emergency Commit- 
tee, is devoting his energy and his skill 
in relief administration. Now completing 
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his world survey of famine prospects, Mr. 
Hoover is asking for additional emergency 
measures by both exporting and import- 
ing countries to carry the world through 
the 1946 harvest. 

It is too late to add to 1946 wheat sup- 
plies by planting more wheat, at least in 
the Northern Hemisphere. The 1946 wheat 
harvest in North America and Europe 
will now be whatever the weather makes it. 

Even at best, it is now becoming plain 
that this harvest can provide no more 
than a breathing spell in the world’s hun- 
ger. And wheat is now the crop the world 
relies upon as its staff of life. 

As harvest nears. This is the present 
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outlook in the great wheat-growing areas: 

U. S. farmers have planted enough land 
to wheat to yield a crop of more than 
1,000,000,000 bushels, weather permitting. 
Drought and insects in May, June and 
July can reduce yields. But, as things 
stand, the official estimate is for better 
than a 1,000,000,000-bushel crop. 

Canada looks for a wheat crop about 
equal to last year’s production of 306,000,- 
000 bushels. Hopes for a larger crop are 
checked by the low level of soil moisture 
in some areas. A crop of 306,000,000 bush- 
els would be in line with prewar averages, 
but much below 1944’s record output of 
417,000,000 bushels. 
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Argentina, after two small wheat crops 
in succession, is expected to do better this 
year. Argentina’s harvest, however, does 
not come until December. Meanwhile, her 
farmers are deciding whether. it will pay 
better this year to grow more wheat or 
more corn. If the farmers choose wheat, 
1946 acreage might expand enough to make 
the final output around 200,000,000 bush- 
els, compared with 150,000,000 bushels in 
each of the last two years. But, again, 
weather, as well as acreage, will deter- 
mine the result. So far, the weather looks 
good. 

Australia, where wheat is harvested in 
December also, is officially pledged to in- 
crease wheat acreage above last year. Last 
year, Australia had a fair crop, totaling 
140,000,000 bushels, but this followed a 
1944 drought which cut that year’s output 
to 52,000,000 bushels. This year, with in- 
creased acreage and good luck in weather, 
Australian wheat production might ap- 
proach prewar levels and total around 
165,000,000 bushels. 

All told, then, the Big Four of the wheat 
exporting world—the U.S., Canada, Ar- 
gentina and Australia—could, with good 
luck, harvest roughly 1,700,000,000 bushels 
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of wheat in 1946, or about as much as they 
did last year. If the 1946 harvest does 
yield that much, the Big Four could again 
export heavily to Europe, though not at 
the record rates of the last year. With grain 
reserves reduced to low levels by July 1, 
and grain for livestock short, the Big Four 
could not export as much as the 850,000,000 
bushels estimated for export during the 12 
months ending June 30. If exports of the 
Big Four during the next 12 months reach 
700,000,000 bushels, that is about as much 
as Europe can expect. 

In Europe, which in the best of times 
has never grown enough wheat for its own 
needs, the outlook is for a 1946 wheat crop 
larger than last year’s, but still consider- 
ably below the prewar average. The 
weather has been good, by contrast with 
last year’s drought, but European wheat 
acreage is probably no more than 75 per 
cent of prewar seeding. A promising out- 
look in France and Spain is offset by 
acreages in much of Eastern Europe, nor- 
mally Europe’s grain-surplus area, estimat- 
ed at about half of the prewar total. Only 
Soviet Russia reports heavy increases in 
wheat acreage over last year. 

But acreage and weather are not the 
only factors limiting Europe’s 1946 wheat 
crop. Good seed has been scarce. Man 
power is short in wheat areas that only a 
year ago were battlegrounds. Draft power, 
especially horses and oxen, is so scarce that 
livestock shipments to Europe by UNRRA 
have been largely draft animals, despite 
the critical need for livestock as food. Fer- 
tilizer this year is a rarity on European 
farms, which normally require and get 
several times as much as U.S. farms. 

As a result, expert observers look for 
wheat yields per acre at least 25 per cent 
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below the prewar average. These yields, 
on perhaps 25 per cent less than prewar 
acreages, can hardly produce a crop of 
prewar size. With good weather between 
now and harvest, Europe (outside of So- 
viet Russia) may come through with a 
wheat crop of 1,200,000,000 bushels. This 
would be 200,000,000 bushels «above last 
year’s crop, but 400,000,000 bushels short 
of the prewar average. 

North Africa, on which Europe normally 
relies for wheat imports, during the last 
few months became a wheat importer 
itself, Drought drastically cut the North 
African crop last year. This year, the 
weather looks better, and a crop nearer 
normal is expected. Even at that, North 
Africa is likely to stay on a wheat-import 
basis for another year. 

In total, wheat prospects throughout 
the five continents, including the areas 
mentioned above, justify a hope for a 
1946 world wheat supply of 5,500,000,000 
bushels. This would be 300,000,000 bush- 
els above the supply available during 
the 1945-46 crop year, but 400,000,000 
bushels short of the prewar average. This 
total, however, assumes good weather be- 
tween now and harvest on all five conti- 
nents. Any change in the weather for the 
worse, therefore, is likely to reduce world 
wheat supplies for the year ahead. 

The question is whether a supply of 
5,500,000,000 bushels will be enough to 
meet world demands for wheat during the 
twelve months beginning next July 1. 

World demand, as measured by re- 
quests of wheat-importing nations, is now 
more than twice the average prewar de- 
mand. The importing nations normally re- 
quire imports of about 500,000,000 bushels 
a year to supplement their own output. 


But, during the crop year ending June 30, 
the importing nations of Europe and Asia 
have asked the exporting nations to ship 
1,200,000,000 bushels of wheat. 

Actually, this import request is not 
being met by the Big Four exporting na- 
tions. The U.S. has failed to meet its 
wheat-export commitment during each of 
the past three months. U.S. exports of 
wheat during April ran about 25 per cent 
short of the goal. In all, world wheat ex- 
ports for the year ending June 30 are 
expected to be 350,000,000 bushels short 
of the 1,200,000,000-bushel goal. 

What this deficit means to millions in 
Europe and Asia, Mr. Hoover has pointed 
out, is starvation. With the emergency 
steps he is advocating, he believes this 
year’s harvest will go far toward ending 
the present food crisis. 

This assumes, however, that world de- 
mand for wheat in the year beginning July 
1 will be no larger than supply. If world 
demand is larger than supply, a new food 
crisis can be expected sometime ‘next year. 

The outlook, to officials close to the 
situation, is for a world demand substan- 
tially above supply. As the above chart sug- 
gests, the world wheat deficit for the year 
following the 1946 harvest may be in the 
neighborhood of 200,000,000 bushels. Among 
the reasons for such a deficit are these: 

Production of food grains during 1946 
in the importing countries of both Europe 
and Asia will continue to be below normal. 
Even when its own production is normal, 
Europe requires wheat imports of around 
500,000,000 bushels. With production in 
Asia. as well as Europe below normal, the 
Big Four exporting nations may expect re- 
quests for wheat exports above normal. 
Asia will need wheat well into 1947 to 
make up for extremely short rice crops. 

Shortage of meat and fats throughout 
the world, expected to continue for another 
year or more, will compel the importing 
nations to place heavy reliance on wheat. 
Wheat will have to provide calories nor- 
mally supplied by meat and fats. 

Pressure of hungry people on unstable 
governments may be expected to raise, 
rather than lower, the requests of these 
governments for imports of wheat. Import 
requests during the current crop year have 
been based on minimum subsistence diets, 
in many cases below a safe level for health, 
For an ample margin of safety, many im- 
porting countries thus will require, even 
with larger domestic production, imports 
as large as this year’s. 

In view of this outlook for demand again 
larger than the probable world supply of 
wheat, all that the 1946 wheat harvest 
offers is a breathing spell in the fight 
against famine. What the U.S. and other 
nations do during this breathing spell in 
planning for distribution of the 1946 crop 
will determine how many people starve in 
Europe and Asia next spring. 
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American Drive for Quick Peace: 
A Stable Europe as Our Objective 


Effort in Ministers’ Meeting to Peg Frontiers and Speed Recovery 


Apparent U.S. support for 
British view that Germany 
should retain the Ruhr 


A definite chance exists that the confer- 
ence of foreign ministers getting under way 
in Paris may determine the rea] European 
peace settlement of World War II. 

This is in spite of predictions that the 
present conference, like others, will end in 
a deadlock. The highest British and Ameri- 
can officials profess to be very gloomy over 
the prospect for agreement with the Rus- 
sians on anything. Yet both the U.S. and 
Britain have sent large delegations of their 
top diplomats to the meeting at the Lux- 


embourg Palace. Secretary of State James 


F. Byrnes, for the U.S., has Senator Van- 
denberg (Rep.), of Michigan, and Senator 
Connally (Dem.), of Texas, to advise him 
and back him up. (See page 54.) The 
Russians have sent their top negotiators 
and a staff of 200. 

Recovery for Europe? Beneath the 
/ official gloom, there are many signs that 
the big powers expect to get something 
done. They hope this time to agree on a 
peace treaty with Italy, and thus break 
the deadlock that for eight months has 
been a barrier to a general settlement for 
Europe. 

Agreement over Italy and the Mediter- 
ranean could open the way to decisions 
concerning the Balkans. Those decisions, in 
turn, could lead to settlement of Germany’s 
western boundary and of what to do with 
the Ruhr and Rhineland. Then the long- 
awaited 21-nation peace conference quickly 
could follow. 

For all these reasons, the Paris gather- 
ing is of highest importance. Out of it can 
come an answer to the question of whether 
Europe is to be restored by the big powers 
acting together, or whether Russia is to go 
her way and Britain and U.S. go theirs. 
Also, until the coal and steel of the Ruhr 

re available to Europe, nations cannot 
ettle back to work, and the European con- 
nent will resemble a gigantic poorhouse. 

Trends of bargaining. If the present 
conference is to successd where others 


failed, concessions will have to be made by | 


one or more of the powers. These conces- 
sions are expected to leave the respective 
powers dominant in the areas they con- 
sider most vital. 

The Mediterranean is almost certain 
to remain a region where British influence, 
backed by the U.S., prevails. Both Mr. 
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Byrnes and British Foreign Minister Ernest 
Bevin are refusing to give Russia bases in 
Tripolitania and the Dodecanese Islands 
from which Britain’s life line to the East 
could be cut. Since British troops now oc- 
cupy ,both of these areas, Mr. Byrnes and 
Mr/Bevin are in position to maintain 
their stand. 

The Balkans, .on the other hand, are 
recognized as a region where Russian influ- 
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ence is supreme. This area was liberated 
from the Nazis by Russian troops, and still 
is occupied by the Russians. The U.S. and 
Britain are urging that Russia evacuate 
this region as soon as possible and that it 
be opened to trade with nations outside the 
Russian zone. But the Western powers are 
in no position to dictate terms in this part 
of the world. 

Trieste, at the head of the Adriatic, is 
on the dividing line between the Russian 
and U.S.-British zones. It easily could be 
the subject of a deal between the big pow- 
ers. American and British officials could 
give way to Russian demands that Trieste 
be given to Yugoslavia, without sacrificing 
vital interests of their own. Russia, on the 
other hand, might decide to back the Ital- 
ian Communists rather than Marshal Tito, 








and agree that Trieste remain Italian. 
Thus, almost any decision in the Trieste 
dispute is possible. 

As to Western Germany, no clear-cut 


issue between Russia and U.S.-Britain is, 


evident. Here it is France that considers 
she has a vital interest in what happens to 
the Ruhr and the Rhineland. 

Industrial center. The importance of 
this region to Europe is shown by the map 
on page 27. The Ruhr for many 
years has been the most highly 
developed industrial center on 
the continent of Europe. Be- 
fore the recent war, coal pro- 
duction in the Ruhr averaged 
132,000,000 tons a year. To 
this coal-was brought iron ore 
from “Sweden, France and 
Spain, with a resulting annual 
output of 16,000,000 tons of 
steel. Clustered around these 
coal mines and steel mills were 
hundreds of factories produc- 
ing chemicals, synthetic rubber 
and a great variety of iron and 
steel products. An intricate 
network of railways, highways 
and waterways provided trans- 
portation to the outside world. 
| Part of the Ruhr’s production 
|. was utilized in Germany. The 
remainder was exported to 
nearby countries and to Latin 
America and China. 

The Rhineland, adjacent to 
the Ruhr, includes a second 
industrial area, the Saar where 
coal mines and related indus- 
tries have beer concentrated. 

Taken together, therefore, 
the Ruhr and the Rhineland are tremen- 
dously important not only to the future of 
Germany, but also to the future of Europe 
as a whole. 

The Ruhr’s comeback. At the time 
of Germany’s surrender a year ago, coal 
production in the Ruhr had fallen to a rate 
of 7,000,000 tons a year. Ten per cent of 
the mines had been destroyed and 25 per 
cent badly damaged. Since that time, un- 
der direction of British occupation officials, 
coal production in the Ruhr has been re- 
stored to an annual rate of more than 50,- 
000,000 tons—approximately 40 per cent 
of the prewar rate. Steel production also is 
gaining, but, under an Allied agreement, is 
to be limited to 5,800,000 tons—less than 
40 per cent of prewar output. 

Out of the Ruhr’s current coal produc- 
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tion of around 4,000,000 tons a month, 
France is getting only 250,000 tons—a 
share that French leaders contend is too 
small. This is one reason why France is 
pressing for early decision on the Ruhr. 

French-British split. Each of the four 
Allied Powers now meeting at Paris agrees 
that Germany should not again be allowed 
to use the Ruhr as an arsenal for making 
war. There is disagreement, however, as to 
the method of control. 

The French position is that both the 
Ruhr and the Rhineland should be sepa- 
rated from Germany. France, herself, would 
like to annex the Saar, but, as for the 
remainder of this region, she asks only that 
it be internationalized or made _inde- 
pendent. French officials point out that 
Germany has invaded France by way of 
the Rhineland three times in the last 75 
years. They also point out that Germany’s 
power to make war was largely dependent 
on the Ruhr. Under Hitler, Germany used 
the coal of the Ruhr not for the benefit 
of Europe as a whole, but primarily to 
carry out her own plans for conquest. The 
French argue that the only way to make 
certain that this cannot happen again is to 
remove the Ruhr and the Rhineland from 
Germany sovereignty. Then, say the 
French, the coal of the Ruhr can be allo- 
cated fairly to various European nations. 

The British position is opposed -to sepa- 
rating the Ruhr from Germany. British 
leaders argue that to deprive Germany of 
the Ruhr would give Germans an excuse 
to agitate for restoration of this region 


and might open the way for some successor 


to Hitler to seize power. Also, they point 
out that the Ruhr was the source of a big 
share of the exports with which Germany 
paid for her imports, that it provided in- 
vestment capital for the rest of Germany, 


and that it bore a large part of the Ger- 


man tax burden. Without the Ruhr, they 
contend, Germany could not be self-sup- 
porting and the Allies would have to keep 
pouring in money to prevent starvation. 

As an alternative plan, the British are 
proposing that the industries of the Ruhr 
be placed under an international corpora- 
tion controlled by the four powers— 
France, Britain, U.S. and Russia. This 
corporation would operate under German 
laws and German sovereignty. 

The U.S. position, though not yet 
publicly defined, is understood to be like 
that of the British. U.S. officials, however, 
talk of putting operating management of 
the Ruhr under representatives of France, 
Belgium and the Netherlands, and of mak- 
ing the U.S., Britain and Russia guaran- 
tors that terms of any peace treaty con- 
cerning the Ruhr will be carried out. They 
would also set up a European economic 
agency, with headquarters at Geneva, to 
which the Ruhr corporation could appeal 
in case Germany tried to violate the treaty. 

Russia’s position, thus far, is definite on 
only one point—that the Ruhr must not 
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be made the spearhead of a Western Euro- 
pean bloc directed against her. But Russia 
has not yet made it clear whether she sup- 
ports the French Communists, who favor 
separating the Ruhr from Germany, or the 
German Communists, who are opposed. 
Fear of Communism. Underlying much 
of the jockeying for position on the Ruhr 
question is the fear of groups in Britain 
and France that one course or another | 
will promote Communism. The British say 
that to separate the Ruhr from Germany 
would give the German Communists a 
rallying cry with which to rise to power. 
One group in France, on the other hand, 
argues that Germany may go Communist 
anyway and that the Ruhr should first be 
separated off so as to prevent it from 
falling into the hands of Russia. Also, 
there is a school of thought in both coun- 


tries opposed to letting Russia have any 
part in control of the Ruhr. Finally, the 
British are afraid that France may have a 
Communist-dominated Government after 
a new Assembly is elected early in June. 
All these fears and uncertainties are tend-_ 
ing to hold up agreement on the Ruhr. 
Pressure for action. But over against 
these fears is still another one—the fear 
that inaction and confusion in themselves 
will spread Communism in Europe. This 
fear leads the U.S. and Britain to seek 
agreements at an early date that will build 
a stable Europe and put the industries 
and people of Europe back to work. That 
is why Mr. Byrnes and Mr. Bevin, despite 
appearances of gloom, are driving hard to 
break the stalemate with Russia and open 
the way for the full-dress conference tha 
will write the European peace. 
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Problem of choosing a 
Chief Justice from Among 
men of varied background 


President Truman is altering some of his 
earlier ideas on the proposal to unify the 
nation’s armed services under one com- 

‘mand. He is getting at first hand from 
fighting officers and Pacific veterans their 
point of view on unification. His two-day 
inspection of the Eighth Fleet at sea not 
only gave the President a chance to see 
units of the Navy go through battle ma- 
neuvers; it also gave naval officers a chance 
to tell Mr. Truman what they think. 

The net result may be changes in the 
plan for unification that will give the Navy 
a larger share in the over-all direction of 
national defense. This does not in any sense 
mean Mr. Truman is changing his mind 
about the need for unification. But it does 
mean the Navy may get more sympathetic 
treatment in working out the plan. 

What Mr. Truman saw from the bridge 
of the carrier Franklin D. Roosevelt was, 
in the minds of naval officers, less impor- 
tant than what he heard during his two- 
day excursion at sea. They made the most 
of their time, both to show the President 
what the Navy looks like in action, and to 
lay before him in his casual moments their 
feeling that the Navy has an important 
part to play in national defense. 

The show that the Navy put on for Mr. 
Truman was both vivid and realistic. The 
President stood on the bridge with Admiral 
Marc Mitscher, the slender, weather-beaten 
veteran who commanded Task Force 58 in 
the Pacific. Like the Admiral, the President 
wore a long-beaked cap. 

All about the President was evidence of 
how the battle-hardened units of the U.S. 
armed forces have disintegrated since V-J 
Day. About 75 per cent of the men in the 
task force with which Mr. Truman was 
living had never seen combat. 

While the President watched, a striking 
force of 56 planes roared down*the flight 
deck of his carrier and leaped off into the 
air. Not far away. the carriers Midway and 
Princeton sent planes aloft. Soon, the planes 
came riding in out of the sun to stage a 
mock attack upon the three carriers and 
the three accompanying cruisers. A strenu- 
ous routine of simulated air battles followed. 

Death of a Chief Justice. The last day 
of the President’s stay at sea was saddened 
by word of the death of Chief Justice 
Harlan Fiske Stone. Mr. Truman came 
back to Norfolk. Va., aboard the carrier 
Franklin D. Rousevelt, transferred to the 
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Prospect of More Favor for Sea Arm Since Presidential Review 


yacht Williamsburg and returned to Wash- 
ington for the funeral. 

After attendance at the funeral, the 
President motored back to Quantico, Va., 
to board the Williamsburg again and spend 
the rest of the week end at sea. It was his 
first extended vacation since he assumed 
the presidential office more than a year ago. 

The death of Mr. Stone set off the 
usual train of speculation over the identity 
of his successor. Mr. Truman gave no hint 
of his intentions. Many assumed that ‘As- 
sociate Justice Robert H. Jackson would 
become Chief Justice. The President is 
known to have high regard for the abilities 
of Mr. Jackson. President Roosevelt con- 
sidered him for the Chief Justice’s place in 
1941 when Mr. Stone was named. (See 
page 22.) 

But several other factors entered into 
Mr. Truman’s considerations. Justice Jack- 
son had been spoken of both as a possible 
candidate for the Governorship of New 
York and as a possible vice-presidential 
candidate on the ticket with Mr. Truman 
in 1948. It might be less easy for him to 
relinquish the Chief Justiceship for either 
of these candidacies than it would ‘for him 
to give up a seat as an Associate Justice. 
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Moreover, the vacancy on the Court 
gave Mr. Truman a chance to rearrange 
his own official group of advisers. Relatio.is 
between the President and James F. Byrnes. 
his Secretary of State, are good at the mo- 
ment, despite certain strains that they 
have undergone in the past. Mr. Byrnes 
gave up an Associate Justice’s place on the 
Court early in the war to accept a place as 
Stabilization Director from Mr. Roosevelt. 

Both Mr. Jackson and General of the 
Army George C. Marshall came into the 
picture as men with experience needed 
by a Secretary of State. Mr. Truman is 
known to have high regard for both men, 
and each has a background in foreign 
affairs. The President drafted General 
Marshall just as the latter was settling 
down in retirement and sent him to China 
to straighten out the diplomatic tangle 
there. Things are not altogether quiet in 
China, but they are quieter than they were. 

Whether this double play would be 
worked out was a problem that Mr. Tru- 
man took with him on his week-end cruise 
down the Potomac and into Chesapeake 
Bay. Several of his advisers were urging 
him to make the double shift. And the 
President’s own wish to have General 
Marshall close at hand as an inti- 
mate adviser was arguing in favor 
of such a change. 

In Congress, Mr. Truman’s re- 
lations are disintegrating rapidly. 
The coalition of Republicans and 
Southern Democrats is ruling con 
gressional decisions. In the Senate. 
members of the coalition sometimes 
even have worked out plans for 
debate and the floor handling of 
legislation without consulting t!: 
leadership. 

Senator Alben W. Barkley, of 
Kentucky, the Majority Leader, has 
served notice, however, that the 
Senate will be held in session all 
summer if necessary to get action 
on the urgent legislation in Mr. 
Truman’s program. Mr. Barkley 
listed as urgent: extension of the 
draft beyond the May 15 expira- 
tion date; extension of the powers 
of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion, and the loan to Great Britain. 

Several other measures, such as 
the Army-Navy merger bill and the 
measure to control atomic energy, 
were listed as needed. But Mr. 
Barkley indicated that the Presi- 
dént would be willing to settle 
for the draft, the OPA and the 


loan bills. 
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Burroughs machines are used extensively 

by the Harris Trust and Savings Bank, 

'e. Chicago—one of thousands of banks 
listed as satisfied Burroughs users. 
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"In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, ff fs essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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DOLLARS TODAY OR LIVES TOMORROW ; 
BY DAVID LAWRENCE ly 


There is a direct cause and effect between economic 
chaos and social disorder. 

Wars come about when peoples grow so desperate 
that they submit to the dictates of rulers who exploit 
them. 

But the political conditions which encourage such 
exploitation are basically economic. 

The origin of World War II can be traced to the 
failure of the world to restore economic stability after 
World War I. 

Tyrants and despots emerge when peoples, flounder- 
ing helplessly, grab at almost any leadership to extri- 
cate themselves from an economic dilemma. 

But while it is universally conceded that economic 
factors have brought on wars or have led to disputes 
which resulted in wars, there is no such recognition of 
the dangers when they are developing. 

Thus today the phrase “economic rehabilitation” is 
an abstraction. There is already,a tendency to ignore 
what happened after the first world war. We should 
remember that the United States after World War I 
contributed loans to Europe through private channels. 
These loans were not regulated as to their purpose 
or their disbursement. Meanwhile, governments con- 
cerned themselves primarily in the post-war period 
with trying to extract water from stone—to collect 
money from a disorganized Germany. 


Economic chaos breeds war: We imposed an im- 
possible reparations bill on Germany and allowed 
Central Europe to drift into economic chaos. Then 
when the whole world felt the effects of panic and de- 
pression in 1929, we were so much absorbed in our 
_ own speculation and the ensuing debacle that we did 
not react to what was happening in Europe. We did 
not evaluate the meaning of Hitler’s rise in 1933. He 
capitalized upon the inability of the German republic 
to set up a stable economy that could give employ- 
ment without building up armaments. 

Millions of lives from many nations were lost in 
World War II. The United States suffered far more 
in the second than in the first conflict. We were left 
with a debt of only $27,000,000,000 in the first 
instance but with more than $270,000,000,000 after 


a second global conflict was forced upon us. 
Can we afford another world war? : 
The way to prevent war is to promote those eco- | 

nomic conditions which will give each nation a chance 

to live. Their leaders know that continuance in power || 

depends upon success in maintaining an economic 

balance inside their countries. 


U. S. funds vital to world recovery: The United 
States has emerged from the war in a better economic 
status than any other nation. It is true that our re- 
sources are not limitless and that we have a huge 
national debt to meet, and it is also true that Uncle 
Sam should not give his money away or lend it with- 
out getting something in return. 

But the “something in return” which we must seek 
should not be usurious interest nor the hard bargain 
that leaves the borrower in worse shape in a few years 
than he was before. 

What we must strive to accomplish by the use of 
our funds is an economic equilibrium throughout the 
world. This means that trade and commerce must 
be resumed and that there should be an incentive, to 
produce goods and develop old and new markets. 

America has plant capacity and an employment 
level that can produce not only sufficient goods for 
our own people but a substantial amount for export. 

There is a world-wide shortage of manufactured 
goods and materials. Dollars can flow abroad either 
through the purchase of imported ‘goods or through 
loans. We need not assume, however, that all the dol- | 
lars needed by foreign countries must be loaned to” 
them. A tremendous amount of money will flow from 1 
the United States to other countries not only in the = 
purchase of imported articles, but in the payments 7 
made by Americans traveling abroad. The era which 
we are about to enter is one in which air communica- 
tion, for instance, will tend to increase the sum total 
of knowledge of other countries and will bring a tour- 
ist travel of unprecedented proportions. 

Ship travel will increase beyond anything known in 
pre-war days. It is impossible to send millions of our 
young men all over the globe in wartime and not have 
them become interested in further visits abroad or even 
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Out of economic chaos can come World War Ill and another huge 


expenditure of men and money—Loan to Britain now is first step in 


use of American dollars to bring stability and insure peace. 


possible pioneering in areas of the world that afford 
new opportunities in business or the professions. 

For generations British young men have gone 
forth to the far corners of the earth to engage in 
enterprises which British investors financed. Now it 
is America’s turn to become world-minded, and for 
her youth to find in other lands economic outlets that 
are not so easy to find nowadays inside America. 

It goes without saying that the United States must 
be prudent in the extending of credits, but at the same 
time we must not forget that in financing the world 
we are only insuring our own stability. 

The Congress of the United States has before it to- 
day a concrete question in economic cooperation with 
the rest of the world—the proposal to extend a credit 
of $3,750,000,000 to Great Britain. After many weeks 
of patient negotiation, a detailed agreement has been 
made. It is idle now to say that this or that clause 
should be changed or that a new plan should be de- 
vised. The representatives of the two countries met 
and canvassed every possible plan and came to the 
conclusion that the extension of the credit with the 
conditions attached to it was the simplest and most 
practical way to assure economic stability in the large 
area of trade and commerce directly or indirectly con- 
trolled heretofore by Great Britain. 

To get healthy conditions in the economic world as 
a whole it is necessary to reduce the barriers over 
which traders must climb. The unrestricted exchange 
of goods—subject, of course, to necessary tariffs— is a 


| basic principle if peoples aré to be given employment. 


Economic distress and communism: Britain’s sur- 
vival depends almost wholly on world trade. Unless 
the British Empire is in sound economic condition, her 
peoples -will be compelled to seek through radical 
leadership more and more government controls and 
subsidies. Then comes inflation and political chaos. 

Many Americans have not liked the turn of events 
evidenced by the sudden rise to power of the British 
Labor Party. Nor have many Americans been happy 
about the tendency to nationalize industries in Britain. 
But this is only a symptom of more trouble ahead for 
the system of private capitalism if Britain is not assisted 


in regaining her economic strength by world trade. 

The surest way to prevent the growth of radicalism 
or communism in England is for Congress to ratify 
the present loan agreement with Great Britain. 

If the British Empire is permitted to go into an 
economic tailspin for the next decade, it will only 
stimulate the communists of Europe to obtain more 
and more power in neighboring countries like Belgium, 
France, Spain and Italy—in fact, in all of Europe. 

Britain as future ally: The Russian Government 
has not exhibited any concern about the countries with 
systems of private capitalism. Indeed, it Would please 
Russia far more if the whole capitalistic system were 
demolished and communism were introduced instead. 

We have had in Great Britain a staunch ally dur- 
ing the war. The United Kingdom not only resisted 
Nazi aggression but gave us a huge base from which 
we could operate American naval, land and air forces 
against Germany. The British fleet is a potential asset 
for us. But if the British in the next war are conquered 
and another country gets its fleet, it would seriously 
menace the safety of the United States. 

Certainly if Great Britain goes down, there can-be 
no doubt that American cities and towns will feel the 
impact of bombings from carriers or rocket bombs 
launched from hostile ships that approach our shores. 

The lesson should be deeply ingrained in our minds. 
Will we be niggardly today and deprive the British 
people of a chance to rehabilitate themselves? Will 
we turn our backs on an ally? Will we let Britain 
“stew in its own juice” while we comfortably with- 
draw into our own area and attempt to ignore again 
what is happening outside our shores? 

When war comes, we do not hesitate to spend money 
because we say we must spend almost any amount to 
save human lives. But are we ready to spend a few 
billions now to spare the lives of the children growing 
up today? In world affairs it is necessary to take a 
long look ahead and not just view the events of the 
hour as controlling. We must have a long-range per- 
spective if we are to avoid World War III. 

We must spend or loan dollars today in order to. 
save lives tomorrow. 














HE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT is to emerge 

from war with a civilian labor force near- 
ly double its prewar size. It is to be almost 
three times as big as it was before the New 
Deal. This increase is to be permanent. 

Any review of Government’s growth is 
a story of its change from a bystander to 
a dominant factor in the life and work of 
every person in the country. 

Early years. As the Pictogram shows, 
the Government got along 35 years with 
fewer than 10,000 employes. It moved the 
mails, issued the currency, manned the de- 
fenses, and did little else. The War of 
1812 had not much effect on its size. 
Neither did the Civil War, 50 years later. 
But it was moving into new fields, feeling 
its strength, and growing slowly but surely. 

Then, after 1885, it began to take a 
cautious hand in regulating business. 
First the railroads. Then monopolies. 
Thus, by 1897 the federal pay roll was ap- 
proaching 200,000. The Spanish-American 
War pushed it over that mark. Next, the 
Government hand fell on banks, foods, 
water power and trade. Result was that 
by mid-1916 the federal pay roll had 
jumped to 480,000. 

World War I. The first World War, with 
the help of more regulation, swelled the 
federal roll to 917,000. Then it was “back 
to normalcy,” and a shrinkage of the roll 
to 515,000 by 1923. On June 30, 1933, it 
stood at 572,000, but not for long. 

New Deal. With the New Deal, Govern- 
ment moved swiftly into business, in- 
dustry and living. New agencies appeared 
rapidly to regulate agriculture, credit and 
securities, communications and shipping, 
aviation, wages and hours, collective bar- 
gaining, social security, and many other 
activities. The result was a 50 per cent 
rise in federal pay roll, to 887,400 by 1939. 

World War II. The second World War 
nearly quadrupled the federal civilian pay 
roll. It passed the 1,000,000 mark a year 
before Pearl Harbor, the 2,000,000 point 
by mid-1942, the 3,000,000 mark in 1943. 
The swelling War and Navy departments 
alone totaled well over half that increase. 

Postwar. With the slow liquidation of 
the war machine, the federal roll fell to 
2,500,000 by January. Today it is about 
2,300,000. In June it is to be 2,000,000. 
By June, 1947, it is expected to be about 
1,700,000. More than half that 92 per cent 
increase over 1939 will be in Army, Navy 
and Veterans’ Administration. 

After 1947, the federal pay roll is to 
level off at something over 1,500,000. 
Then, it probably will resume the upward 
trend that has marked its course for 157 
years. If new depressions occur, new social 
and regulatory legislation can be expected 
to bring new spurts in that climb. 
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Mother reads ’em, too. And so did Grandma. 
Into the third generation Chicago womenfolks have 
been reading the Daily News grocery advertisements. 
And in a big way! 

Such a big way that, for years and years,-grocery 
advertisers have rated the Daily News as one of the 
top-rank newspaper mediums in America. 

As far back as records go the Daily News has 
carried more Retail Grocery linage than any other. 
Chicago newspaper. 

As far back as records go the Daily News has 
carried more General Grocery linage than. any other 
Chicago newspaper. 

Grocery advertisers have learned by experience 
that they cannot expect maximum returns from the 
Chicago market without using the Daily News. Its 
character as a HOME newspaper—its SELECTED mass 
circulation—— provides the advertiser with Chicago’s 
KEY audience—an audience always alert and eager 
to buy! 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


For 70 Years Checagos HOME Newspaper 
JOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher 


Dairy News. Piaza: 400 West Madison Street, Cu1caco 


Los Ancetes Orrice: 606 South Hill Street New Yorx Orrice: 9 Rockefeller Plaza 
Detroit Orrice: 407 Free Press Bldg. San Francisco Orrice: Hobart Building 
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Should the military or civilians have 
the deciding voice in the atomic- 
energy policies of the United States? 


Whether atomic energy should be 
controlled by civilians or the military 
is a question of world importance. To 
present a cross section of informed 
opinion, The United States News 
asked members of Congress, scientists, 
naval experts and others for their 
views. 

Answers were printed last week. 
Others appear herewith. 


Senator Austin 
(Rep.), Vt.; Member, Special Committee on 
Atomic Energy; Ranking Minority Member, 
Military Affairs Committee, 

answers: 

The May-Johnson bill has not been un- 
der consideration by the Senate Commit- 
tee save in course of substituting for it the 
McMahon bill. This features civilian con- 
trol. At no time has the bill carried any 
provision that would have given the mil- 
itary the “deciding voice” in the atomic- 
energy policies of the U. S. 

The straw man that was set up has been 
knocked dowfi and everybody now seems 
satisfied with the language, which accom- 
plishes the main objective of the Vanden- 
berg amendment, namely: An opportunity 
for the citizens 6f this country to have 
their skilled military men protect the com- 
mon defense through observation and rec- 
ommendation. 


The “deciding voice” is now, and has, 


been throughout consideration of the Mc- 
Mahon bill, in the control of civilians. 


Jack W. Hardy 


Washington, D. C.; National Commander, 
American Veterans of World War Il, 
answers: 

Personally, I hesitate to draw a line be- 
tween the military and the civilians—even 
in the consideration of such a vast and 
undetermined question as the development 
and use of atomic energy. 

It is my sincere belief that, in the con- 
sideration of atomic-energy control, we, 
the American people, will work out a 
proper balance in which we will have the 
advantage of the best judgment from all 
possible sources. 


J. H. Manley 


Santa Fe, N. Mex.; Member, Association of 
Los Alamos Scientists, 
answers: 
Under our Constitution and by our na- 
tional traditions, the role of the armed 
services is limited to preparedness in the 
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means of national defense. National pol- 
icy is the responsibility of our elected ci- 
vilian officials. The atomic bomb is not 
just another weapon; its creation has 
changed the nature of war and the formu- 
lation of our national policy. Decisions in 
the field of atomic energy are policy deci- 
sions, and should be the responsibility of 
the Congress, the President and his Cab- 
inet. 

Atomic energy has, moreover, many 
aspects: weapons, power, applications in 
medicine, chemistry, metallurgy, physics, 
engineering. Their subordination to 
weapon development would be not only a 
tragedy in national policy, but a loss to 
science and the arts of peace. 


Rear Admiral Luke McNamee 


(Ret.); New York, N.Y.; President, Mackay 
Radio & Telegraph Co.; Former Chief of 
Staff, Pacific Fleet, World War |; President, 
Naval War College, 1933-34, 


answers: 

Until an effective and readily available 
defense against the atomic bomb has been 
discovered, all information concerning its 
production should remain a top national 
secret and, for security reasons, in the 
hands of the military. 

The discovery of a method of nullifying 
this world menace would be more impor- 
tant to civilized human existence than was 
its invention. 

We have no time to lose. We must pro- 
ceed at once to mobilize again all our 
scientific resources, whatever the cost, and 
discover this remedy and apply it. Sur- 
vival holds priority. 


Senator Millikin 


(Rep.), Colo.; Member, Special Committee 
on Atomic Energy, 


answers: 


It is my opinion that primary responsi- 
bility for the control and development of 
atomic energy should be vested in a com- 
mission consisting of civilians and that 
military authorities should have such posi- 
tion as will enable them to recommend 
measures for the protection of our na- 
tional security and that conflict of opinion 
between the civilian commission and the 
military should be decided by the Presi- 
dent of the U.S. 


Rear Admiral R. R. Belknap 


(Ret.); New York, N.Y.; Commander, U. S. 
Mine Squadron, World War 1; Director, 
Strategy Department, Naval War College, 
1921-23, 


answers: 

Final decision on atomic-energy policies 
in this country inevitably will rest with 
the civilian authority, but recommenda- 
tions thereon should not come from either 
civilians or the military alone. Civilians 
and the military should be combined to 
insure competent consideration of the mil- 
itary aspects involved. 


(by telegraph) 
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DRIVES FOR UNION MEMBERSHIP 


Plans of AFL and CIO to Spend $4,000,000, Mostly in the South 


Political implications of 
attempts to gain strength 
in conservative districts 


Labor unions are out to win millions of 
new members in the months immediately 
ahead. Well-financed recruiting campaigns 
now are being launched by the AFL and 
CIO. Organizers representing rival unions 
soon will carry the story of unionism into 
industrial areas where union strength is 
weak. Southern industries will be the cen- 
ter of the campaigns. 

The lure of higher wages will be the 
unions’ principal selling point in organiz- 
ing the unorganized. Great stress will be 
placed upon recent wage increases won by 
the unions in major industries. Southern 
workers will be told that without unions 
they cannot expect to eliminate the wage 
differential that often finds them receiving 
lower pay than Northern workers in the 
same industries. 

This membership drive by the unions, 
whether successful or not, is of real im- 
portance to employers. It can be expected 
to increase jurisdictional disputes. In 
many instances, these disputes are likely 


to result in strikes. Other strikes to force . 


employers to sign contracts and to force 
wage demands also can be expected. 

Money will be spent freely in carrying 
on the drives. The CIO and the AFL are 
prepared to spend as much as $2,000,000 
each in the next 12 months, with the ma- 
jor share going into Southern States. 

In the South. As the campaign begins, 
the AFL has a big membership edge over 
the CIO in the South. Each organization 
will concentrate its organizing efforts on 
the Southern lumber, textile and chemical 
industries. Each has an international union 
operating in the lumber and textile indus- 
tries, but: these unions have little strength 
in the South. In chemicals, the rivalry will 
be more intense, with three unions com- 
peting for advantage. In addition to AFL 
and CIO chemical unions, District 50 of 
the United Mine Workers, which recently 
rejoined AFL, also is organizing chemi- 
cal workers. 

Tactics and goals of the organizing drive 
are these: 

The AFL will conduct its campaign 
through its own Southern unions. AFL al- 
ready claims a membership of 1,800,000 in 
the South, compared with CIO’s claim of 


300,000. George L. Googe, AFL Southern © 


representative, and presidents of 12 AFL 
Southern State federations, will head the 
drive. Plans will be laid at a meeting of 
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AFL Southern leaders to be held in Ashe- 
ville, N.C., on May 11 and 12. 

The ClO, with fewer organizers in the 
South, plans to recruit new organizers 
from Southern States, preferably war vet- 
erans. Both groups are carefully avoiding 
the use of “Northern carpetbaggers” as 
organizers. A CIO campaign office will be 
opened in Birmingham. Organizers will be 
schooled to use freely as a recruiting argu- 
ment the wage increases won by CIO 
unions in the steel, oil, textile and auto- 
mobile industries. 

The membership drive will take on many 
of the aspects of a bitterly fought political 
campaign. AFL organizers will argue that 


the CIO is Communist-dominated. CIO 


ers, for example, intends to try to or- 
ganize office workers and automobile 
salesmen. . 

Government employes’ unions in the 
CIO and AFL are planning campaigns. 
Two CIO unions, one composed of federal 
workers and the other composed of State, 
county and municipal. workers, have just 
merged. The new union will try to double 
its present strength of about 73,000 mem- 
bers. The AFL’s State, County and Mu- 
nicipal Employes Union plans to recruit 
policemen as members despite opposition 
by some AFL officials to unionization of 
police officers. 

Independent unions are making new 
attempts to form a separate federation 
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organizers will accuse the AFL leadership 
of being conservative and backward. Both 
sides will try to gain political advantage, 
with a view to rallying support against 
many Southern members of Congress who 
have voted against the unions in recent 
years. 

Outside of the South, the unions also 
will intensify their membership campaigns. 
Many will try to recover strength lost 
when war plants closed. Some of the cam- 
paigns that are developing include the 
following: 

White-collar workers are to be sought 
by both AFL and CIO office employes’ 
unions as -well as by some of the CIO 
industrial unions. The United Auto Work- 
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—Berryman in Washington Star 


as the first step in a membership cam- 
paign. Representatives of independent 
unions are also seeking places on govern- 
mental labor committees. 

Building trades of the AFL expect to 
add at least half a million members to 
their present 1,500,000 as the nation’s 
housing program expands. 

Garage mechanics are to be the center 
of a jurisdictional fight between the AFL 
Teamsters and the Machinists Union, now 
independent. The Teamsters have stated 
they now will organize the garage em- 
ployes as well as the drivers. 

All in all, the outlook is for a period of 
continuing industrial strife in the areas 
where the membership campaigns are be- 
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ing conducted. Much effort will be ex- 
pended in beating the rival union. 


Crisis in Coal 


The month-old coal strike is ' oving 
toward a crisis. Stock piles that have kept 
industry operating since April 1 are being 
exhausted. Strong Government interven- 
tion now appears to offer the only hope of 
an early solution. 

It now is clear that the Government 
must take the lead in finding a compro- 
mise that will be acceptable to the opera- 
tors and the United Mine Workers. The 
kind of compromise that will be proposed 
is still cloaked in official secrecy, but it is 
likely to shape up something like this: 

Health fund. John L. Lewis, the mine 
union president, is not receding from his 
demand that the operators finance a fund 
from which the miners may draw health 
and welfare benefits. Mr. Lewis is demand- 
ing that this fund be operated by the 
union. Solution here may lie in the creation 
of a fund that is jointly financed and ad- 
ministered by the operators and the unions. 

Wages. An increase of as much as 20 
cents an hour is a possibility. This would 
be accompanied by a shorter work week, 
possibly of 40 hours instead of 54. 

Unionization of foremen, another 
Lewis demand, may be compromised by 
an agreement allowing a limited number 
of supervisors to join unions, if they wish. 

Effects of strike. It will take time to 
work out a settlement of this kind. As the 
strike drifts into its fifth week, the effects 
are becoming critical. 

Railroads are beginning to run short of 
coal. Some lines expect to curtail service in 
a week or two. The resulting delay in 
freight shipments will have repercussions 
in many industries. 

Steel mills have been cutting production 
and will make extensive reductions in the 


near future to save coal. The shortage of 
steel already is resulting in reduced auto- 
mobile production. 

Public utilities soon are to be hard hit. 
This will be especially true in the smaller 
cities, where independent gas companies in 
many cases will have to curtail operations 
soon. One industry survey showed that 44 
companies servicing 1,600,000 customers 
could not continue normal operations much 
longer. 

Emergency coal reserves set aside by the 
Solid Fuels Administration at the start of 
the strike have aided some gas plants. The 
reserve soon will be exhausted, however. 
Coal in the hands of consumers on April 1 
represented about a 40-day supply, and 
that supply is fast disappearing. 

The outlook, barring a quick and un- 
expected settlement, is not bright. 


Second—Raise Demands 


A new round of postwar wage increases 
now is being threatened even before all 
workers have shared in the first round. 
Eighteen railroad unions already are ask- 
ing new increases on top of increases just 
granted. Other unions are talking about 
making new demands upon employers if 
the cost of living continues to rise. Only a 
sudden end to the inflation spiral—an end 
that is not in sight—can prevent a re- 
newed drive for higher wages in the months 
immediately ahead. 

Some straws in the wind are these: 

Railroad workers, organized in 18 
unions, are demanding a new raise of 14 
cents an hour on top of a 16-cents-an-hour 
increase awarded recently by arbitration 
boards. Three of the unions are made up 
of workers who are engaged in actual train 
operation—Firemen and Enginemen, Con- 
ductors, and Switchmen. The fifteen others 
are nonoperating unions. Both groups con- 
tend that the arbitration boards did not 
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In a fascinating reading package 
of three FREE business books 





Read how Sterling Elliott and son 
created one of the most successful, 
inspiring father-son combinations 
in American business as dramatically 
told in ‘“‘Unscrewing the Inscru- 
table” and ‘‘The Sterling Elliott 
Family’. In the past 70 years this 
tireless pair were awarded 211 pat- 
ents. Their stories have earned an 
undeniable place in the annals of 
American ingenuity. 

And the new “Elliott Addressing 
Machine Catalog” shows you to- 
morrow’s methods of saving time 
and work... and how they can apply 
to your business. 


This interesting set of three books 
will be sent FREE upon request. Sim- 
ply write, on your business letterhead, 
to the Elliott Addressing Machine Co., 
141 Albany St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 
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Steel-wooling provides a simple’ means of keeping waxed floors at 
their cleanest, lustrous best in between periodic refinishings. This 
method, in a single operation, dry cleans and polishes the floors 
to new brightness, and to a safer, wear-resisting finish. 


Steel-wooling is indeed an economy, but one that can be extended 


still further by using a pad that’s welded! 


Welded construction 


allows the pad to wear evenly, hence slowly, and prevents shred- 
ding and bunching of the pad. This type of construction gets all 
the wear out of all the material! In fact, actual tests prove that the 
Finnell Welded Pad wears three to four times longer than pads of 


ordinary design. And because it as- 
sures uniform contact, the Welded Pad 
must and does do a finer job faster. 


Finnell Pads are self-adjusting, and can be 
used on any fibre brush, with any disc-type 
machine. Seven sizes, four grades. For con- 
sultation or literature on Finnell Pads, 
Waxes, and Maintenance Machines, phone or 
write nearest Finnell branch or Finnell 
System, Inc.,3705A East Street, Elkhart, 


Indiana. Canadian Office: Ottawa, Ontario. 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 
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Labor Week 


give them all they were entitled to under 
the new national wage policy. 

Two other Railroad Brotherhoods, 
the Trainmen and the Engineers, are 
threatening to strike on May 18 unless the 
railroads grant wage concessions. These 
two unions declined to join with other 
railroad unions in submitting their wage 
demands to arbitration. Instead, their dis- 
pute went to an emergency board whose 
recommendations were not binding. The 
board recommended that the Trainmen 
and Engineers be given the same 16-cent 
increase awarded for other rail workers, 
but the two dissenting unions held out for 
higher pay for night work, overtime pay 
and sick leave. 

All steps in the procedure of the Rail- 
way Labor Act now have been exhausted, 
except the 30-day waiting period after 
the report of the emergency board. Presi- 
dent Truman is expected to intervene per- 
sonally in an effort to head off the strike. 
Such presidential intervention has been 
effective twice since 1941, when the ma- 
chinery failed to bring a settlement. This 
time the differences: between the railroad 
unions themselves complicate ‘the situa- 
tion. If the Trainmen and Engineers 
should win more than the other rail unions 
did by arbitrating, the remaining broth- 
erhoods might back up their new demands 
by strike threats. 

The AFL is advising its affiliated unions 
to go out after wage increases under the 
new national wage policy. This policy, the 
AFL says, is to lead to a “sharp rise in 
living costs,” and all unions should try to 
get the maximum possible. Thus, some 
AFL unions which settled early this year 
for raises of 5 to 10 cents an hour now are 
advised to seek more raises to bring them 
up to increases awarded in other industries, 
ranging from 16 to 21 cents an hour. 

The CIO United Auto Workers are 
threatening to demand new wage increases 
if OPA’s control over prices is curtailed by 
Congress. Walter P. Reuther, UAW’s new 
president, has stated that, if prices rise 
rapidly, employers will be forced to grant 
new increases even where wages supposed- 
ly are frozen by contract for a year or 
more. The UAW also is starting a cam- 
paign for the establishment by automobile 
companies of pension funds for old em- 
ployes. It has threatened a strike against 
Chrysler Corp. on this issue, contending 
that the corporation was discharging em- 
ployes when they reached 65 years of age. 

If more unions make moves toward a new 
round of wage increases, John L. Lewis may 
decide to raise his wage demands for coal 
miners high enough to cover two increases 
in one. He would be happy to find himself 
in the lead-off position for the second round 
of raises. Much depends, of course, upon 
the reaction of unions generally to the 
verdict of Congress on the OPA bill. It is 
doubtful, however, if a new cycle of wage 
boosts can be delayed much longer. 
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Restrictions in OPA Extension: 
How Press Sees Action of House 


Newspaper editors generally find much 
to criticize in the House-approved legisla- 
tion extending the life of the Office of 
Price Administration for nine months. 
Criticism is voiced not only by those news- 
papers, constituting a majority, that con- 
sider some form of price control still nec- 
essary, but by those advocating its aban- 
donment. Doubt centers chiefly around 
amendments to guarantee reasonable 
profits and provide for early removal of 
Government subsidies. 

Enactment of the House bill “will mean 
an end of OPA as an effective deterrent 
to spiraling costs,” asserts the Cincinnati 
Enquirer (Ind.), comparing the attempt 
to write “a painless OPA bill” to “apply- 
ing a loose and comfortable tourniquet to 
a leg with a ruptured artery.” 

To say the House has killed price con- 
trol “is an exaggeration,” in the opinion of 
the Philadelphia Inquirer (Ind.-Rep.), al- 
though early abandonment of subsidies 
“seems premature” and the production 
criterion for decontrol of prices “appears a 
mistake in view of today’s unprecedented 
demand and purchasing power.” “Congress 
should go slow in removing price controls,” 
this paper believes, “but the greatest safe- 
guard would be an end to deficit financing 
and other unsound fiseal policies.” 

Most of the amendments are “right in 
principle,” the New York Times (Ind.) 
thinks, although it admits the House may 
not have “the perfect formula” in each 
case. But it also stresses the need for fiscal 
reforms “to deal with the real causes of 
inflation.” 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch (Ind.- 
Dem.) foresees a “boom and depression” 
as the result of “almost éverything the 
House did” to OPA extension. 

The “reasonable profit” amendment, in 
the opinion of the Paducah (Ky.) Sun- 
Democrat (Ind.), is comparable to the 
“cost plus” basis for war contracts, of 
which it says: “The results were bad for 
those who paid the bills.” The House, it 
believes, has “headed the country down 
the road toward the doom of wild infla- 
tion.” 

But the profit provision seems “reason- 
able” to the New Bedford (Mass.) Stand- 
ard-Times (Ind.), which argues that it 
“will hasten the day when all controls can 
be abandoned.” This paper observes that 
“the fundamental defect in the Govern- 
ment’s economic policy has been that 
while it aimed at increased purchasing 
power it has discouraged production.” 

“Political reasons,” says the Cleveland 
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Plain Dealer (Ind.-Dem.) , account for the 
substitution by the House of “halfway 
measures of doubtful effectiveness” for 
outright abolition of controls. The “rea- 
sonable profit” amendment it describes as 
“in conflict with one of the major tenets 
of free enterprise” and “unenforceable 
without an army of Government inspec- 
tors, accountants and auditors.” 

Under the House bill, “effective control 
will be difficult if not impossible,” asserts 
the Chicago Journal of Commerce (Ind.), 














—Talburt in Washington News 
HOLDING THE LINE 
which urges outright abandonment of 
price control. 

As for the possible results of such 
abandonment, “a great deal depends on 
the good sense of the people,” declares the 
Portland Oregonian (Ind.-Rep.), which 
sees the Senate confronted by the alterna- 
tives “of knocking OPA on the head and 
eliminating price controls altogether, or of 
sharply restricting OPA price-fixing au- 
thority to emergency items.” This paper 
foresees “hopeless confusion” if the House 
“reasonable profit” amendment is passed. 
It says: “If subsidies are withdrawn prices 
must be increased . . . Pyramided prides 
are more inflationary than subsidies.” 

“The outright repeal of OPA,” says the 
Wall Street Journal (Ind.), “would very 
probably have analogous results” to those 
of the repeal of prohibition. This paper in- 
sists that “competition among producers 
will regulate prices more effectively than 


OPA has or can.” 
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(This article represents the result of an 








Special Report. 


= extensive research on a topic of out- 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 


PLANNING MORE SOCIAL SECURITY: 
PENSION COVERAGE FOR EVERYONE 


Program That Aims at 45 to 50 Per Cent Increase in Benefits 


Hesitancy of Congress 
to raise pay-roll tax 
above the current rate, 


The trend to expansion of social insur- 
ance is soon to produce new cradle-to- 
grave security plans which will affect 
everybody in the country. 

Demands for more social benefits for 
more people have been building up ever 
since the Social Security program went 
into effect in 1936. Now, these pressures 
are pushing Congress toward a much 
broader scheme for old-age and survivors’ 
insurance. Congressional hearings on this 
part of Social Security have received little 
attention so far. Nevertheless, major 
changes in this program are coming, 
sooner or later. Benefits are to be in- 
creased. Millions of additional workers 
eventually are to be included. And new 
features are to be added. 

Few of these changes will come imme- 
diately. But the new program already is 
taking shape. When changes do come, 
here is how they will affect employers, 
employes, the self-employed and all their 
families: 

Benefits. Today, the average male 
worker who is insured is paid a monthly 
benefit of $24.30 on retirement at 65. This 
is even less than old-age relief payments 
in most States. He cannot earn more than 
$15 a month at part-time work without 
losing his retirement pay. 

Supplementary retirement and survi- 
vor’s benefits are proportionate to the male 
wage earner’s. For a woman worker who 
retires, the average is $19.40; for a re- 
tired worker and his wife, $38.10. The 
average widow of an insured worker gets 
$20.20 a month after she is 65. A widow 
with a dependent child gets $34.50. The 
minimum for a retired worker is $10, the 
maximum $85. 

These averages are to increase gradually 
as more workers spend more years in in- 
sured jobs. A new formula proposed by 
the Social Security Board would increase 
these average benefits by 45 to 50 per 
cent above the levels now expected for 
future years. 

If this new formula were adopted, along 
with nearly universal coverage and other 
proposals, the average monthly benefit for 
a retired worker in 1947 would be $27.33. 
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It will be $25.67 under the present pro- 
gram. For 1960, it would average $33.67, 
compared with the $28.67 now anticipated. 
And in 1980 it would be $39.17, instead of 
the $30.25 now expected. These increased 
averages still would be less than average 
payments under the general relief pro- 
grams now in effect in many States. 
Coverage. Today, two out of every five 
of the country’s gainful workers are not 
in covered, or insured, jobs. Moreover, 
about half of the 72,000,000 who have been 
in covered jobs and have contributed some 


wages are not actually insured against old 
age, although many believe themselves 
insured. The reason is that they have 
worked in covered jobs less than the re- 
quired half of the years since 1936. 
Extension of the program is to bring 
coverage for more millions. When blanket- 
ed in, they will take part in these ways: 
Household employes. There are more 
than 1,000,000 domestics in this country. 
They and their employers are to pay their 
pay-roll taxes through a stamp-book sys- 
tem, under the plan now believed most 
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likely to be adopted by Congress. A maid, 
for example, will receive a stamp book 
when she applies for her Social Security 
number. The housewife who employs her 
will pay the tax by buying special stamps 
at the post office, and deduct the employe’s 
half of the tax from the maid’s wages. 
Then, the housewife will paste the required 
stamps in the maid’s books to show the 
wages and taxes paid. She will make no 
reports, keep no records 

The maid will turn her book in to Social 
Security periodically to establish her wage 
credits toward benefits. 

Farm laborers. Some 4,060,000 persons 
are hired for farm work each year. About 
3,000,000 of these work on the 600,000 
larger farms which keep pay-roll records. 
For these, the standard pay-roll deduction 
and reporting procedure will be used, with 


no action required of the workers. The - 


thousands in food-processing and packing 
plants also will take part in this way. 

All other farm laborers probably will 
use the stamp-book plan. Books will be 
issued to casual, seasonal, part-time and 
migratory farm workers, as well as those 
employed on the 1,500,000 farms that hire 
only a few hands. 

Self-employed. About 9,000,000 persons 
in this country work for themselves. 
About half operate farms. The rest are 
storekeepers, tailors, small-hotel operators, 
contractors, persons in professions and 
others operating unincorporated  enter- 
prises. When blanketed in, they will pay 
their social-insurance taxes and establish 
income credits through Social Security 
reports, much like income tax returns. 

For administrative convenience, the self- 
employed probably will pay taxes on their 
estimated net incomes, exclusive of such 
items as dividends, interest and income 
from annuities, pensions, estates and 
trusts. Moreover, those with very small in- 
comes, probably below $200 a year, will 
not be included. 

Nonprofit organizations. Religious, 
charitable and private educational institu- 
tions now employ about 1,000,000 work- 
ers. Originally excluded because it was felt 
the program would endanger their free- 
dom from taxation, many of these organi- 
zations and their employes now are asking 
for social insurance. 

State and local governments. The 
3,000,000 workers in this group eventually 
are to be brought under the program, and 
without any special procedures. However, 
they will be included only after consent 
by the individual States. 

Federal Government. The nearly 2,300,- 
000 federal workers are not likely to be 
brought under the program soon. Most 
of them. appear to prefer their own Civil 
Service retirement system. This applies 
also to the 1,400,000 railroad workers 
under the Railroad Retirement Act. 

Credits for veterans. Nearly 17,000,- 
000 servicemen and women have been 
excluded from old-age and survivors’ in- 
surance during the war. Most of the 10,- 
000,000 who already had some wage credits 
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banker’s statements... holds in 
hand a lot of lines. 

A management advisor, he spots 
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all findings on facts, and has a 
fetish for complete freshness, since 
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ARTICULARLY when the hotel was one of New York’s 
most distinguished establishments, famed through ¥ 
the years for the quality of its hospitality. q | 
Yet the Biltmore possesses qualities which are— 
well, young’s the only word for them. It has its eyes 
on the future, rather than on the past. It sparkles 
with modern color schemes and decorative arrange- 
ments; at this moment, a complete rehabilitation 
program is bringing new comforts and new beauty 
to guest rooms and suites. Its service standards march 
steadily forward to keep pace with new needs and 
demands. 

It is not surprising that now, as through the busy 
war years, the demand for Biltmore accommodations 
continues at a high level . . . and that discriminating 
travelers continue to say “You know you are in a 
fine hotel the moment you enter the Biltmore.” 


THE BOWMAN ROOM 
for Dinner and Supper Dancing 
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THE 


BILTMORE 


’ MADISON AVE. AT 43RD ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
Direct Elevator and Stairway to Grand Central Terminal 
JOHN G. HORSMAN, Manager 


Other Hotels Under the Direction of Realty Hotels, inc., N. Y. : 


THE BARCLAY PARK LANE THE CHATHAM 
V1 East 48th St. Park Ave., at 48th St. Vanderbilt Ave., at-48th St. 


FRANK W. REGAN, President — 








Special Report 
lost some or all of them. Now, Congress 
is expected, perhaps this year, to grant 
them wage and tax credits during service. 
Most likely credit is: $160 a month, the 
Government to pay both the employer’s 
and the employe’s tax on that basis. 
Retirement age. Since wives, on the 
average, are about five years younger than 
their husbands, Congress is likely, even- 
tually, to reduce the retirement age for 
women to 60. Then, most wives will receive 
supplementary benefits beginning when 
their husbands retire. And working women 
who are insured can retire at 60. 
Paying the bill. Workers and employers 
eventually are certain to pay a higher 





_social-insurance tax than the current 2 per 


cent, or 1 per cent on each. Some day 
they may pay a total of 8 to 10 per cent 
of the pay roll, possibly more. However, 
Congress is expected to go slowly this year. 
It is not likely to adopt the 4 per cent rate 
recommended by Social Security. It is 
even less likely to allow the rate to go to 
5 per cent in 1947, as the law now in ef- 
fect provides. A 3 per cent rate, starting 
in 1947, is possible. But the chances are 
that Congress will freeze the rate at 2 
per cent again. 

The results. As to what will happen to 
the program’s income, outgo and reserves 
in years ahead: 

Benefit costs under the present program, 
as the chart on page 40 shows, will mount 
from $274,000,000 in 1945 to roughly . 
$4,649,000,000 by the year 2000. Under the 
expanded program, on the other hand, 
benefit payments would have totaled $900,- 
000,000 last year. By the year 2000 they 
would total about $11,820,000,000. 

The reserves would grow from the pres- 
ent $7,121,000,000 to about $40,000,000,- 
000 by 1960, if the present program were 
left unchanged. If earnings increased grad- 
ually in this country, the fund could reach 
$142,000,000,000 by the year 2000. 

These astronomical reserves are not to 
be allowed to accumulate, however. Con- 
gress is to adopt a modified pay-as-you-go 
plan, eventually, with perhaps a federal 
subsidy to carry part of the load later. 
Just how big that subsidy might be is indi- 
cated by the fact that a 4 per cent pay-roll 
tax would leave the generally expanded 
program about $309,000,000,000 in the red 
by the year 2000. A 6 per cent tax, 3 per 
cent each on employer and employe, would 
carry the expanded program to about 
1975 without any subsidy; an 8 per cent 
tax, past the year 2000. 

The prospect is that Congress will shy 
away from important  social-insurance 
changes in this election year. It may, in 
fact, make no major changes in the pro- 
gram so long as jobs are plentiful and 
wages, generally, are high. If, or when, 
a break comes in the national income, 
however, increased pressures are to bring 
adoption of much of the expanded plans 
now proposed. 
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Out in St. Paul, Minnesota, a man walked into a 
tire store carrying a well-worn tire. Almost tenderly 
en to ; Paes 
he laid it on the counter. 

erves 
“Bill,” he said to the dealer, “this Seiberling Tire’s 
gone 97,000 miles... aud I want another just like it!” 
Not that a// Seiberling Tires will go 97,000 miles! 
Much depends on 4ow you drive and where you drive. 
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But every Seiberling Tire will give you extra value 
—extra mileage. We've always felt that if you give 
people more than they expect, they'll keep coming back. 
And they /ave been coming back for more at such 


a rate that demand sometimes gets ahead of su ly! 
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Perhaps it’s because we've never stopped working 
to make Seiberling Tires better. Many basic tire im- 
provements (such as the much copied Saw-Tooth 
Tread and famous Heat-Vents) have been the result. 
More such developments are on the way. They'll be 
announced when they have been thoroughly proved 
ot to aa. ... we have never introduced a new tire just for 
Com r sf $a the sake of having something new to talk about. 
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SEIBERLING RUBBER COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio, U. S. A. * Toronto, Ont., Canada 
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Whe GOL. Soy the browll Miglway 


The King’s Road, not the footpath, was the site of the 
hosteler’s establishment. He knew his guests would not detour to him —so he built his 


inn beside the travelled way. 


Mills Automatic Vending Machines put your packaged 
product beside the broad highways along which travel 
the buying millions who can be your customers. 

They take it to the buyer: in transportation terminals, 
industrial plants, rest rooms, building lobbies. They 
create impulse sales, make purchases more convenient, 


bs xomatic Vending Machines 
A\s 
NS 


Automatic Vending Machines « 


Audio-Visual Sales and Training Devices 


a yor product in the traffic flow: 


provide prompt, clean, uniform service. 

But most important, Mills Automatic Vending Ma- 
chines widen your distribution base and increase total 
sales. Introducing your packaged products to new users, 
they open the new markets and create the new buying 
habits which will accelerate the favorable upswing of 
post-war sales, 


Industries, 
Incorporated 


4100 FULLERTON AVE., CHICAGO 39, ILL. 


Refrigeration and Air Conditioning Equipment 


e Ice Cream Equipment + Coin-Operated Music Systems 








Weve Been Asked: 


ABOUT GI RIGHTS TO ARMY-NAVY SURPLUS 


Veterans now are to get exclusive rights 
to the most desirable consumer goods de- 
clared surplus by the Army and Navy. 
Congress has approved a plan to insure 
that no one but a veteran will be able to 
buy surplus cars, or other scarce things 
from military stocks. The President is ex- 
pected to make the plan effective as soon 
as the War Assets Administration com- 
pletes necessary regulations. 

In the future any veteran will be eligi- 
ble to buy many consumer goods for any 
use he has in mind. He will not be required 
to show a need for certain things in busi- 
ness or farming activities. 

This may call for a shift in plans by 
businessmen and local government officials 
who count on surplus purchases to tide 
them over the scarcity period. Available 
supplies of the most desired surplus goods 
probably will continue far below demand 
from veterans alone. They, in turn, face 
still greater competition among themselves 
for choice items in the surplus pile. Here 
is what the new rules will add up to: 


What will be changed? 

For one thing, WAA will get the authority 
to set aside certain surplus property for 
sale to veterans only. On other surpluses, 
veterans are to get precedence over all buy- 
ers except Federal Government agencies. 


Does this end nonveterans’ chances? 
Not at all. WAA points out that most 
veterans want light goods in small quanti- 
ties. Billions of dollars’ worth of usable 
surplus industrial machines, factories and 
materials will be available to others. But 
the smaller consumer items are to be saved 
for veterans alone. 


Exactly what will be reserved? 

WAA is drawing up a list of items to be 
set aside for exclusive veteran sale. Testi- 
mony before Congress indicates that this 
list to date includes: air compressors, autos, 
cranes, dental cabinets, chairs and instru- 
ment units, diathermy machines, draglines, 
field X-ray units, jeeps, land levelers, mo- 
torcycles, motor scooters, operating lamps 
and tables, plows, road scrapers, small 
trucks and trailers, steam shovels, tractors, 
and typewriters. 


The idea is to sell only to veterans those 
things most in demand by them. Each 
month WAA sends its regional offices a 
list of available surplus goods. Now this 
list will include the things that must be 
held for veterans only. 


Can “veterans only” items be resold? 
Property bought by a veteran becomes 
his own, to be used or disposed of as he 
wishes. Formerly, veterans got priority 
only on articles they said they would use 
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themselves in their own work. But WAA 
Officials say there is widespread violation 
of this rule. Many cases have been turned 
up where veterans used their priorities to 
buy large surpluses for other people, on a 
commission basis. 


Will veterans get priorities on any- 
thing, for any use? 

Yes, on those items set aside exclusively 
for veterans. A veteran who finds a car for 
sale will be able to buy it for pleasure 
driving, or for a friend. On items open to 
general sale he will be required to get a 
priority as before, by showing a need for 
the items in his work. 


Will prices be changed? 

On items set aside for veterans only, prices 
will be determined by regional WAA offices 
in line with general policies established at 
Washington. Or property open to all buy- 
ers regardless of veteran status, veterans 
will continue to be offered the lowest prices 
available to any trade level. 


How are scarce goods to be divided 
among veterans? 
This is WAA’s greatest problem. More 
than half a million veterans already have 
priorities to buy certain things. Now, all 
discharged veterans legally will be eligible 
to buy what is set aside for veterans. 
WWA’s intention is to share the most de- 
sirable articles among the greatest number. 


Allocation on a geographical and population 
basis is the system now followed. No 
change is in prospect. But this system is 
workable only when a relatively large 
number of units is available. WAA is re- 
quired to keep distribution costs down. 
Once it had 10,000 jeeps to sell. They 
were parcelled out to 33 regions with the 
guidance of elaborate data on population, 
industrial and farm activities, and State 
boundaries. 


Does this mean priority certificates 
now held will be worthless? 

No. A veteran who wants to buy any sur- 
plus items still has to get a certificate, 
and the man who has one is that much 
ahead. WAA is trying to work out an ar- 
rangement for giving veterans hitherto 
ineligible an even break in buying items 
brought into the new set-aside class. On 
property open to general sale, the present 
certificates have all their old value. 


How will the general scheme of pri- 
orities look? 

The revised priority list will be as Jollows: 

First special priority—This will apply to 

items set out for veterans only, will be 

available to all veterans. In case of other 

surplus goods: 


First general priority—To be reserved for 
Federal Government agencies. Congress 
still hopes to save the Government money 
where one agency has surplus property 
another agency needs. 


Second general priority—This will help 
veterans get goods needed in their profes- 
sional, agricultural or small-business enter- 
prises. 

Third general priority—This will be for 
small businessmen, acting through the Re- 
construction Finance Corp. 


Fourth general priority—State and local 
governments will -get this priority. They 
ranked after the Federal Government, 
originally. 


So a nonveteran businessman still is 

at the end of the line? 
Yes, if he cannot qualify as a small busi- 
nessman. Buta great share of surplus prop- 
erty is not affected much by priorities be- 
cause the only buyers who want it are 
those who can handle tremendous quan- 
tities of special or massive equipment or 
materials. 


Where will most surpluses be found? 
Big seaports are the first terminals for 
property from overseas. San Francisco is 
jamming up with surplus property right 
now. Then there are about 4,000 military 
storage depots in the United States. Stocks 
are declared surplus by the Army and 
Navy at those depots, but WAA ships 
them to other areas when necessary. 


How will veterans find out what is 

available, where, and when? 
WAA has specific instructions from Con- 
gress to compile and publicize widely in- 
formation on types and quantities of sur- 
plus property set aside for exclusive sale 
to veterans. Newspapers and radios will 
carry advertisements, and veterans with 
certificates will get direct-mail notices of 
sales. 


What will be the net effect of the new 
oriority for veterans? 

Veterans will have only each other to com- 
pete with in the case of those durable 
consumer goods they want most. In the 
past, Government agencies have snapped 
up the lion’s share of automobiles, cameras 
and “tl. much-desired items. Actually, 
WAA is somewhat pessimistic about the 
real benefit of the mew priority system to 
veterans: A higher priority rating will 
not increase the total amount of the more 
desirable items available to them. The 
supply of surplus automobiles, for in- 
stance, never will come anywhere near 
demand, and photographic equipment is 
almost entirely gone. 
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Moves to discourage banks 
from buying U.S. bonds and 
to retire those they now hold 


Steps now are being taken to reduce the 
volume of bank deposits and to place the 
Government’s influence on the side of 
tighter credit rather than credit expan- 
sion. These are signs that Government 
financial policies over the last 16 years are 
about to be reversed. 

A connection is seen between this switch 
in policy and recent declines in market 
quotations for federal bonds. The decline 
in Government-bond prices, if it continues, 
is likely to increase the general average 
yield from municipal and corporate bonds. 

The two positive steps that the Gov- 
ernment has taken are these: 

Preferential discounts to commercial 
banks that borrow to buy Government 
securities are eliminated by Federal Re- 
serve Banks in New York, Philadelphia 
and San Francisco. During the war, com- 
mercial banks were permitted to borrow 
from Federal Reserve Banks at a rate of 
1 of 1. per cent a ‘year to buy short-term 
Government securities. 

This preferred rate was established both 
to encourage banks to buy. Government 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


SHIFT TO TIGHTER CREDIT 


Reversal of 16-Year Trend in Federal Steps to Cut Money Supply 


securities and to encourage them to loan 
to customers to buy Government obliga- 
tions. In eliminating the preferential dis- 
count, the Federal Reserve Board ex- 
plained that the low rate now acts to en- 
courage speculation in Government bonds 
rather than to assist Treasury financing. 
Other Federal Reserve Banks are expected 
to adopt the same policy. 

Debt retirement by the Treasury, also, 
is operating to reduce the amount of bonds 
that banks now hold. The Treasury pro- 
gram calls for a reduction of $7,000,000,000 
in the national debt between February 28 
and May 1, and almost all of this reduc- 
tion is to come from the banking system. 
The effect of these transactions is to re- 
duce the volume of bank deposits as well 
as the amount of bank-held securities. 

In the year ahead, a further reduction 
of $13,764,000,000 in the debt is indicated 
if the Treasury draws its cash balance 
down to $3,200,000,000 and current tax 
rates are maintained. Most of this reduc- 
tion also could come from banks, which 
now hold almost $100,000,000,000 of Gov- 
ernment securities. 

Further moves. In addition to these 
steps, further measures are indicated: 

Savings-bond sales are to be stimu- 
lated in a drive beginning in June. The 
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Treasury is reviving some of the pressure 
applied during war to persuade wage earn- 
ers and other low-income groups to place 
their savings in Government bonds. Since 
the Treasury has no need for new money, 
the effect of the drive will be to shift some 
of the debt from banks to individual in- 
vestors. 

The debt limit is to be lowered to 
$275,000,000,000 from the present limit of 
$300,000,000,000. This proposal by Senator 
Byrd (Dem.), of Virginia, won the sup- 
port of Treasury Secretary Fred M. Vinson 
after an agreement to permit the Treasury 
to carry the debt at its redemption value 
rather than its maturity value. This will 
have the effect of lowering the present debt 
of more than $274,000,000,000 by approxi- 
mately $10,000,000,000. This results from 
the fact that the value of savings bonds 
increases the longer they are held. 

Interest charges on the debt are to be 
maintained at their present levels. This 
policy was indorsed by the Federal Reserve 
Board after the announcement that the 
preferential discount is to be eliminated. 
This means that Federal Reserve Banks 
will stand ready to buy Government issues 
in the open market to maintain present 
rates. Indications are, however, that 
Treasury policies no longer will tend to 
drive the general level of interest rates 
downward. This policy had been criticized 
by Federal Reserve Board Chairman 
Marriner §S. Eccles, insurance officials, 
bankers, and other financial groups. 

These trends are signs that the Treasury 
now sees almost eye to eye with the Ameri- 
can bankers Association, which recently 
urged an anti-inflation program that called 
for balancing the budget, a savings-bond 
drive, continued debt retirement out of 
banks, and steps to reduce speculation in 
U.S. securities. 

The policy also indicates that officials 
are concerned over the possibility of credit 
inflation and are moving to reduce the in- 
flationary pressure of federal financing. 

A private-credit inflation, however, 
still could develop in the period ahead. 
The Federal Reserve Board has few powers 
that could be used to prevent an expansion 
of bank loans to individuals and business. 
Rediscount rates to banks that borrow 
from Reserve Banks could be increased, 
but banks now hold such a large volume of 
Government securities that they could ex- 
pand credit without borrowing. Reserves 
that the Federal Reserve System requires 
banks to keep now are at their legal limit in 
most areas, 

At the moment, however, officials see no 
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danger in bank-credit policies, and Treas- 
ury operations are reducing the size of the 
credit base. 


Delay for British Loan? 


There is a strong possibility that the 
British loan proposal will be sidetracked 
until late 1946, maybe until 1947. Facing 
a filibuster in the Senate and an uncer- 
tain fate in the House, the ratification 
bill may go over until after the summer 
recess of Congress. 

The impact that such a delay would 
have on international economic programs 
is a source of grave concern to U.S. offi- 
cials. The Administration fears that the 
British Government will regard a forced 
postponement of the vote as tantamount 
to rejection of the loan. And even though 
assurances were given by congressional 
leaders that the bill would be called up 
later, it is felt that the British would 
proceed as if the credit agreement had 
been turned down. 

Results to be expected, if this situation 
develops, are these: ‘ 

World Bank and Fund would be likely 
to lose Britain as a member. Some of the 
other sterling-area countries also might 
withdraw. The British have served ‘notice 
on both organizations that their Govern- 
menfs participation depends upon U.S. 
ratification of the loan agreement. British 
withdrawal would greatly reduce the effec- 
tiveness of the monetary institutions and 
might cause them to disband. 

International Trade Conference, sched- 
uled for next autumn, probably would be 
called off. The purpose of this meeting 
would be to establish an international 
trade organization and to set up multi- 
lateral trade agreements among the major 
trading nations. Without the U.S. loan, 
British participation would be unlikely, 
and an effective organization could not be 
set up. 

British import restrictions would be a 
probable result. British officials declare 
that it would be necessary to reduce im- 
ports, especially those that must be paid 
for with U.S. dollars, unless the loan were 
approved. This would mean that the Brit- 
ish would buy largely from the sterling- 
area countries, holding imports from the 
U.S. to a minimum. 


Britain’s Budget Policy 


The new British budget nearly bal- 
ances. Expenditures drop $6,000,000,000 
from last year, revenue drops only $500,- 
000,000, and the deficit drops from $8,800,- 
000,000 to $2,900,000,000. But all this as- 
sumes U.S. approval of the proposed 
$3,750,000,000 loan to Britain. 

Hugh Dalton, Britain’s Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, gears his 1946-47 budget 
to the U.S. loan. Without it, the budget 
goes out of kilter. Even a delay of a few 
months, which now appears likely, will 
produce a serious situation for the British 
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Mr. Executive 





Inviting you to $13,000,000,000 worth of solid business in the 
nation’s fortified market of 17,000,000 solid people. 


The Dallas Southwest is fortified for your business by a 
spending power that springs from not a few but from many dif- 
ferent crops, resources and industries. Even in time of depression, 
sales curves stay well above the national average in this rich 
market that has so many sources of income. 


The people of the Southwest are solid Americans — solid in 
their convictions that management is entitled to a full day's work 
for a full day’s pay. Production efficiency maintains high levels 
in the Dallas Southwest. 


Your business can enjoy low taxes... power that’s plentiful, 
flexible and cheap... unexcelled transportation and commu- 
nications. You can enjoy life in this vigorous outdoor country 
with a climate for year round play and profit. 


Send for Book of Amazing Facts 


Maps indicating “breaking points” in freight costs 
show one of the many reasons why you can serve 
this rich market more advantageously from Dallas 
than from any other city in the Southwest. You'll 
find many more facts about this region’s advan- 
tages for your business in the 64-page book 
“Dallas Southwest’—available to executives who 
request it on their business letterhead, 
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NEW ISSUE 


All of these securities having been sold, this announcement 
appears as a matter of record only. 


316,967 Shares* 
‘ MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Cumulative Preference Stock, Series A 
No Par Value—$3.25 Dividend 


(Convertible Into Common Stock Prior to June 1, 1956) 





shares. 


April 26, 1946 





*The Company offered to the holders of its Common Stock during a sub- 
scription period which expired at 3 P.M. on April 24, 1946, rights to 
subscribe to shares of the Cumulative Preference Stock, Series A, in the 
ratio, of 1 such share for each 4 shares of Common Stock held by them, 
at a price of $101.50 per share. Of the total of 316,967 shares thus 
offered to holders of the Company's Common Stock 312,281 shares were 
subscribed for pursuant to the subscription offer. The several underwriters 
have purchased from the Company, and have sold, the remaining 4,686 
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Dipnance Week 


Exchequer, because the new fiscal year 
already is a month old. 

Therefore, Mr. Dalton prepares Com- 
mons for a budget upset. He warns that, 
unless the loan is forthcoming, “very vig- 
orous measures” will be taken to reduce 
imports, leading to a cut in the estimates 
for customs revenue. It is unclear whether 
this loss would be made up by additional 
borrowing in the British money market or 
by restoring some of the taxes that have 
been reduced or eliminated. 

Main elements of the British situa- 
tion, compared with the U.S. situation, 
are these: 

Taxes. Generally, British tax changes 
parallel those in the U.S. The excess- 








—Official British 
HUGH DALTON i 
The budget was geared to the loan 


profits tax is dropped. The income tax is 
reduced slightly, and about 2,500,000 per- 
sons are relieved from income taxation. 
Most of the purchase taxes are retained. 
Unlike the U.S., Britain provides a tax 
credit on earned income. That credit is 
to be increased from one tenth to one 
eighth. . 

Borrowing. Again like the U.S., Britain 
goes in for a cheap-money policy. Long- 
term Government bonds draw 2% per cent, 
and short-term issues go as low as one half 
of 1 per cent. Britain expects to concen- 
trate new securities in savings bonds, bor- 
rowing little in the money market. 

Subsidies. British food subsidies, aimed 
at holding down the cost of living, now 
amount to $1,300,000,000 a year and are 
expected to rise. For the same purpose, 
the U.S. Government spends $1,700,000,- 
000 a year. 

Future. Mr. Dalton holds out the pros- 
pect of a balanced budget by 1948. The 
U.S. budget probably is to balance in the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 1946. 
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Eprtor’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. . 


Volunteering as ‘American Way’ 


Sir:—The House conscription bill has 
restored much of my waning confidence 
in the wisdom of our legislators. Volun- 
tary enlistment is the “American way” to 
maintain adequate armed strength; only 
stern. necessity can justify compulsory 
service. 

Another good feature is the raising of 
the draft age. Police work requires mature 
prudence and tact. The military insist 18- 
year-olds are men, but our eyes and ears 
tell us that in many cases this is not so. 
Mobile, Ala. M. P. M. 


+ &© 


On Payments to Veterans 

Sir:—You are right. “Veterans are find- 
ing relatively little trouble in getting jobs 
although many are not satisfied with the 


type of work offered.” (“Coming Rise in ° 


Employment,” USN, April 19, 1946). 

No, these veterans will never be satisfied 
as long as Washington pays these boys 
$20 per week for one year. If you will 
check, you will find a good percentage not 
accepting work offered, when the country 
needs help badly! It was nothing but a 
scheme of politicians to buy votes under 
cover. It would have been better to have 
given these boys a bond for $500 or $600 
and put them to work. It will probably be 
too late, in late “46 or *47, for these boys 
to find work. 


Manchester, N. H. H. F. Jonnson 





Sir:—The undersigned disagrees with 
your statement regarding the terminal- 
leave pay for noncommissioned veterans. 
You state that, if approved by Congress, 
terminal-leave pay would amount to from 
$2,000,000,000 to $5,000,000,000, which 
“would constitute the first postwar bonus” 
(USN, April 26, 1946) . 

Said bill does not constitute a bonus, 
but, rather, the rectifying of one of the 
most unjust statutes, i.e., terminal-leave 
pay for officers, but nothing for enlisted 
men. Surely, a man’s service should be 
judged as just that, service, and if worthy 
of monetary value to commissioned ranks, 
it should be of equal value to the enlisted 
man. 

So, owing to the billions of dollars of 
terminal-leave pay already paid and being 
paid to discharged commissioned personnel, 
your statement should be corrected to read, 
“would constitute the second postwar 
bonus.” 
Kingston, Pa. 
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This advertisement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances to be 
construed as an offering of these securities for sale, or as a solicitation of an offer to 
buy any of such securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


80,000 Shares 


American Machine €¢ F oundry 
* Company 


3.90% Cumulative Preferred Stock © 


(Par value $100 per Share) 


Price $104 per Share 


(plus accrued dividends from April 15, 1946 to date of delivery) 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State from such 
of the several Underwriters, including the undersigned, as 
may lawfully offer the securities in such State. 


LEHMAN BROTHERS UNION SECURITIES‘CORPORATION 


April 25, 1946. 





























This advertisement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances to be construed 
as an offer to sell, or a solicitation of an offer to buy, any of these shares. 


Peninsular Telephone Company 


80,000 Shares $1.00 Cumulative Preferred Stock 


(Par Value $25.00 a Share) 


Of these shares, 71,895 shares have been issued by the Company to 

holders of its $1.40 Cumulative Preferred Stock, Class ‘‘A’’ (par $25.00 

a share) pursuant toits Exchange Offer. The remaining 8,105 shares 
have been purchased and sold by the undersigned. 


26,799 Shares Common Stock 


(No Par Value) 


Of these shares, 26,238 shares were subscribed for upon the exercise of 

Subscription Warrants issued to the holders of Common Stock of the 

Company. The remaining 561 shares have been purchased and sold by 
the undersigned. 


COGGESHALL & HICKS 
WHITE, WELD & CO. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 
G. H. WALKER & CO. 


April 26, 1946. 
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.-- @ Beechcraft can add extra days of profit (and pleasure) to your regular month. 

Picture yourself with your own Beechcraft. You can come and go when you 
please and where you will. Across the continent, or upstate, at a 200 mile an hour 
speed — in luxurious comfort. No time lost in waiting for train or airline connections. 
None of the irritations, fatigue, and reduced personal efficiency that are part of travel 
by crowded public transportation means today. You set your own schedules. You 
make a bee-line to your destination. 

Nor will it take you long to discover, as many other executives have, that Beech 
travel time is not waste time. In the smooth upper reaches of the air... away from 
the distractions of your office . . . you'll find a relaxing place to go over important 
papers, dictate, confer with key personnel, or just rest and get a new perspective for 
the problems ahead. 

Owning a Beechcraft is a paying proposition. We invite your request to prove it 
with facts, figures and a demonstration. Write us today. 


Beech Aircrafe 


: CORPORATION 
QUALIFIED DISTRIBUTORS ARE INVITED TO WRITE 


US REGARDING THE BEECHCRAFT SALES AGENCY - WICHITA, KANSAS, U. S. Ay 
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Plus and Minus 


24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 





Irene] of American Business 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Chester Bowles probably is to be satisfied with price-control powers that 
Congress extends into 1947; is to be able to control prices with his powers. 
Industry appears to have overplayed its hand in attacking OPA; appears 
to have generated a kickback from the country that is jolting many Senators. 
Result is that price control will be modified, but probably not wrecked. 
House bill for extending OPA on a very restricted basis is likely to be watered 
down materially in the Senate. What finally comes out is to be an extension 
that gives price controllers enough power to keep fairly effective control. 








To be more specific concerning the outlook on the main issues..... 

Profit guarantee, a guaranteed markup on each product of industry, is not 
likely to survive in the final law; is probably to be narrowed down to a more 
liberal guarantee of over-all profit for a company or an industry. 

Profit formula of OPA, which supposedly guarantees an industry a return 
equal to the 1936-39 return on net worth, is likely to be revised to provide 
a price high enough to assure a return equal to some more liberal base period. 

Automatic decontrol, when production reaches a fixed level, either will 
be eliminated from the final law or will be whittled down to narrow proportions. 

Rent control will be continued about as is. 

Cost absorption by distributors is fairly likely to be barred. 

MAP, the maximum average price rule used by OPA to force manufacturers 
to produce some lower-priced goods, hasn't worked in practice and seems doomed. 

Subsidy payments will face a gradual trimming, but not so drastic as the 
House proposed. Price subsidies may total $1,500,000,000 for the year beginning 
July 1, against $2,000,000,000 requested. 

Congress is dissatisfied with OPA; is angry with Mr. Bowles and convinced 
that price control as it has been administered is interfering with production. 
But, Congress also is becoming very impressed with the popular support for ~ 
OPA and the idea of price control that will permit dollars to buy more. Ina 
voting contest, the popular votes are on the side of lower prices, naturally. 




















} Prices will keep on rising regardless of what happens to OPA. 
Price rises are getting OPA approval every day; are adding up to a rate 
of rise that of late has approached 20 per cent a year, if sustained. 
OPA's Paul Porter will give assurances to Congress on future price policy 
and price adjustment in order to avoid more drastic changes in OPA powers. 
Prices, however, will rise in a controlled way, will not go on a spree. 
Degree of price inflation now to occur will be sizable, but probably not 
so great as occurred after World War I, when prices were not controlled. It will 
t offset to an important degree the wage rises recently given and to be given. 
It probably will not soon assure to industry fully restored profit margins 
squeezed during war. The profit-margin squeeze, over all, is about 10 per cent. 
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Inflation pressures at present are greater than after World War I. 
Money supply, per capita, is more than three times greater now than before 
the war, while, after World War I, it was less than double the prewar amount. 








= Liquid assets, on a per capita basis, which includes savings deposits and 
Government bonds held by individuals and business,° are three and a quarter times 

3 prewar, while, after World War I, they were less than three times prewar levels. 

N (over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Goods and services available to people with money to spend, on a per 
capita basis, are about one third more abundant at present than in prewar days, 
while they were only 14 per cent more abundant in the World War I postwar period. 
This means that people with at least three times as much money to spend 
have only about 35 per cent more goods and services on which to spend money. 

. That could be an explosive situation if people with money started a scramble to 
turn their money into goods. The resulting price rise, without controls, could 
be much greater than it was last time, could get out of hand. 

We give you more of this story on page ll. 





The general outlook.in business remains quite mixed. 

Production is slipping somewhat because of coal shortage. 

Coal strike is being permitted to drag into a danger period; is either 
to be settled within a few days or is to precipitate something of a crisis. 

Material shortages, pricing troubles, are continuing to limit output 
of the consumer goods that people want in such immense volume. Auto output 
is much lower than had seemed probable earlier. Other durables are trickling out. 

Construction is very badly upset, pending adjustment to new rules. 

Yet, employment is high, most of industry is busy, materials are going into 
consumption in great volume, stores are finding things to sell so that retail 
sales remain in record volume. The country's economy is very active, but it 
hasn't settled down to a stable pattern. There's a feeling of unsettlement. 

Profits, too, are spotty. Some industries are having a rather sour first 
half.year; others have record profits, now that excess-profits tax is ended. 











Coal strike should be settled or pushed toward settlement soon. Mr. Truman 
‘is having to give this strike some of his personal attention. 
Miners will get more pay, a health and welfare fund, maybe shorter hours. 
Strikes will continue to be numerous, but not so basic as those of past. 
Antistrike law, anything but a very mild form of voluntary mediation, 
is not to be enacted. Even a coal strike seems not to jolt Congress to action. 
Minimum wage of 55 or 60 cents still is a 50-50 prospect for approval in 
the drive for action before Congress takes a midsummer recess. 











Silver sales by Treasury for private use will be approved at 90 cents 
an ounce. The silver bloc, after a long negotiation, is accepting that price. 

: A _$500,000,000 subsidy for airport building now is to become law. Both 
houses have approved and the President will sign. Builders will match subsidies. 
Surplus=-property priorities will be raised for veterans. See page 45. 

Housing act will get final approval early in May, probably minus guarantee 
of a market for prefabricated homes, but with about $400,000,000 in price subsidy. 
Hospital-building program with federal aid stands a chance of approval now. 
Stock piling of raw materials may be pushed into law at the last minute. 
_Administrative-law code has Senate approval and might get House action 
in this period before the summer recess. 
School-lunch subsidy is tied up in conference, but should get approval. 
Farm-price parity change is unlikely to get acceptance. 





























A tax reduction in a “quickie” bill is a possibility before the recess 
of Congress, but not a probability. Tax action should come later this year. 
Individual incomes probably will get a flat 10 per cent reduction in tax, 
effective Jan. 1, 1947. It might be a 20 per cent reduction if revenues hold 
up the way they appear to bé and if expenditures can be held down. 
Corporation income is to get no more relief in'1947, as matters stand. 
Excises surely will get attention when and if the tax issue is raised, 
as it very probably will be before the year is out. Cuts in excises, when 
made, will be effective on enactment and will be selective cuts. 
Pay-roll tax might possibly be raised in 1947, but it isn't at all sure. 
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| Are You Struggling to 


Make Sense out of World News? 


If you find yourself struggling to make sense out of 
world news, don’t worry about it—millions of other 
Americans are in the same boat. 


We see headlines. about Azerbaijan or Jehol or 
Karachi. About the French devaluating the 
franc. About trouble in Argentina. About 
Socialism in Britain. About the threat of 
Russia. And we're confused. Everybody is 
trying to give us “hot” news. And hot 
news often has no perspective. No back- 
ground. No real meaning. 


And so it is that America is to have its first weekly 
international newsmagazine devoted exclusively to 
making sense out of world news. You'll want to re- 
member its name: WORLD REPORT—for it is one 
you'll hear quoted a lot, in the press, at the luncheon 
table, in business conferences, in the world’s capitals. 
For that reason, perhaps you'd like to subscribe for it 
now—by using the coupon below to accept a Charter 
Subscription at the special Founders’ Rate. 


With World Report, you'll be able to think clearly 
and talk authoritatively whenever the sub- 
ject of foreign affairs comes up. Because 
you'll know. You'll know what happened. 
What the zext development is likely to be. 
W hy it’s important. What its sm pact will 
be on other countries, on us, on business. 


You'll know just as if you had been on the inside— 
for your representative will be there. You'll know just 
as if you had dug into confidential government docu- 
ments, economic surveys and reports, and talked to 
business and political leaders, to kings and common 


WORLD REPORT 


WASHINGTON 7, D.C, 
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Charter Subscriber! Pree ace ' ie 
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people—for that’s what your staff 
will do. In London, Cairo, Shanghai, 
» Rio, Berlin—or wherever else things 
2 —tyYe are happening that Americans 
Lmao should know about. And your staff 
in the nation’s capital, where they have had so much 
experience in making national affairs make sense, will 
skilfully put the facts together so that you see behind 
the news to its real meaning, beyond to what is ahead. 





In terse, discerning reports, you'll get the political, 
economic and business outlook for world affairs. Illus- 
trated, analytical studies will give you background and 
understanding of situations and events of major im- 
portance. You'll get pictures and cartoons and maps 
which so often tell the story better than words. Unique 
Pictograms will lend nreaning and interest—Picto- 
grams which enable you to grasp trends so quickly. 


You'll find World Report a lively, dramatic, interest- 
ing newsmagazine which makes of every reader a well- 
informed, interesting citizen of the world we live in. 
And for many, it will open up new business oppor- 
tunities, new sources of raw materials, new markets 
for machinery, for finished products, new and profit- 
able outlets for investment. 


The coupon below entitles you to a Charter Sub- 
scription to WORLD REPORT at the special Found- 
ers’ Rate, $4 for fifty-two issues with the understand- 
ing that there will be no charge if the 
first few weekly issues do not please you. 
Returning this coupon promptly will en- 
sure your receipt of Volume I, Number 
1, as soon as it is off the press. 
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Conversion of Our Three Reacd Bargainers to Tough Attitude 
. Will Mr. Bankhead Be Easier on OPA Than Mr. Wolcott Was? 


Three none-too-optimistic Americans are 
in Paris trying to maneuver Russia into 
agreement on the shape of peace in Eu- 
rope. These three, with representatives of 
England and France, are endeavoring to 
pin down the Soviet Union on basic prin- 
ciples to be embodied in peace treaties 
with Germany’s satellite allies. Chief 
spokesman for the United States in this 
attempt is James F. Byrnes, the patient 
and increasingly firm Secretary of State. 

Mr. Byrnes’s problems, however, are not 
all in the international field. He is mindful 
that the treaties, when written, must be 
ratified by two thirds of the Senate. He 
is vividly aware that Woodrow Wilson’s 
plans were wrecked in the Senate. So he 
took two leading members of that body 
to Paris as his principal advisers. They 
are Tom Connally, chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee, and Arthur H. 
Vandenberg, unofficial leader of Senate Re- 
publicans on most international matters. 

These three, Senate colleagues for years, 
are old and close friends. But they are 
relatively new to the complexities of world 
diplomacy Together, however, they form 
a team that is heavily influencing the 
future of the world. Their ideas, personali- 
ties and general approach to the problems 
of Paris consequently are of world im- 
portance. 

Mr. Byrnes is clinging to a slender 
hope that the deadlock with Russia can be 
broken. If Russia will make concessions, 
it can be done America and Great Britain, 
he feels, have gone a long way in con- 
ciliating Russia 

The immediate problem is to draft peace 
treaties for Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Italy and Finland. Mr. Byrnes feels it is 
essential that this be done soon, to re- 
move economic and political uncertain- 
ties that are impeding European recovery. 
Once the nations know what their bound- 
aries, commitments and privileges are to 
be, they can settle down to reconstruction 
and peacetime routine Until this is done, 
unrest, hunger and chaos will persist. 

The treaties are being grouped and 
shaped by over-all bargaining. In this 
process, the United States, having made 
many concessions in Eastern Europe and 
the Balkans, has little left to offer So the 
success of the Paris meeting depends 
largely on the withdrawal of some Rus- 
sian demands, especially those for power in 
the Mediterranean. 

Guiding or driving Russia to that point 
of view thus is Mr. Byrnes’s chief job. 

Firmness. He is prepared, his colleagues 
say, to continue the policy of firmness that 
was applied to the Russians on the Iranian 
issue. Some blunt talking is expected, with 
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*Mobilization. 


Mr. Byrnes telling Russia that England 
and America have made concessions in 
Eastern Europe for the sake of stabilizing 
the peace, and that it now is Moscow’s 
turn, unless Russia is trying to promote 
European turmoil. 

How Mr. Byrnes arrived at his policy of 
firmness is the story of his comparatively 
brief tenure as Secretary of State, a pe- 
riod of about ten months, in which his at- 
titude and approach have fundamentally 
changed. 

School for diplomats. Mr. Byrnes, a 
wiry, pleasant little man with a mislead- 
ing perpetual look of worry, took his pres- 
ent job after a 34-year career in Govern- 
ment. He served for many 


meeting almost daily trying to work out 
a basis for the treaties. They have been 
stalled, however, by Russian insistence on 
terms ‘they felt they could not accept. 
Now, Mr. Byrnes has learned that there 
is little altruism in foreign relations. He 
has become more realistic, and even, close 
friends say, a little cynical in his outlook. 
Circumstances, meanwhile, have moved 
him to. be firm, as firm and unyielding as 
the Russians, when necessary. His spark of 
hope endures, however. 
previous meetings have accomplished a 
great deal, if only in that Russia now has 
a thorough understanding of the ideas and 
purposes of America and Britain. 





years in Congress, where he 
achieved a reputation as a 
man who could work out 
compromises on tough, dead- 
locked issues. This talent he 
displayed conspicuously in 
pushing much of the New 
Deal legislative program 
through Congress. President 
Roosevelt appointed him to 
the Supreme Court, but, 
after the war began, called 
him from the bench to be- 
come Economic Stabilizer 
and later Director of War 


President Truman, who 
had seen Mr. Byrnes’s abili- 
ties as a negotiator in many 
a difficult Senate controversy, 
named him Secretary of 
State. The new Cabinet offi- 














cer had found men reason- 
able and subject to persua- 
sion in his congressional ca- 
reer, and he thought nations 
and their representatives would be the 
same. He approached the problems of world 
peace idealistically. He believed that, if 
the statesmen of the Allied world, all bent 
upon the objective of a lasting peace, sat 
down together and discussed their prob- 
lems, they would be solved. He quickly 
found, however, that soothing a Republican 
Senator into voting for a New Deal bill was 
far different from persuading Russia to re- 
cede from her carefully planned demands. 

Mr. Byrnes learned this lesson at the 
unsuccessful meeting of foreign ministers 
in London last autumn, a meeting which 
also dealt with the treaties At Moscow, a 
little later, he won some concessions on 
procedural matters from the Russians, 
but he found them immovable again when 
the United Nations Assembly met in Lon- 
don early this year. Meanwhile, the depu- 
ties of the foreign ministers have been 


—Barrow in Jersey Journal 


PARIS IN THE SPRING 


For the rest, he is in no hurry to leave 
Paris, He-plans to stay as long as discus- 
sion offers a chance for results, and perhaps 
longer. 

Senator VANpENBERG holds a form of 
veto over Mr. Byrnes’s decisions on the 
treaties and on concessions to Russia. To 
obtain Senate ratification of the pacts, a 
sizable number of Republicans must vote 
for them. Democratic strength alone is well 
short of the necessary two-thirds vote. By 
telling Mr. Byrnes what the Republicans 
will and will not support, the Senator be- 
comes the Secretary’s “no man.” Most 
Senate Republicans generally follow Sena- 
tor Vandenberg on foreign affairs. The Sen- 
ator has achieved this position of leadership 
in the course of a period in which his own 
views have undergone an about-face. 

Prewar isolationist. Before the war, the 
Senator was a leading member of the isola- 
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tionist bloc. When American involvement 
came, he began a reconsideration of his 
position. A realization grew that the 
United States could not avoid a role in 
foreign affairs. He says, himself, that fi- 
nally the robot bombs that Germany show- 
ered.on England, and the possibility that 
their range could be vastly extended 
changed him to a believer in international 
co-operation. A year ago, he announced 
his revised stand to the Senate in a speech 
that attracted wide attention. 

President Roosevelt appointed him a 
delegate to the San Francisco Conference 
at which the United Nations took form, 
and he rallied Republican votes for its ap- 
proval by the Senate. Later, President 
Truman sent him to this year’s meeting 
of the United Nations General Assembly at 
London. There, he saw Russian intransi- 


gence demonstrated almost daily. As a re- 
sult, he was influential in developing the 
new policy of firm, blunt talk to Moscow. 

Senate expert. Mr. Vandenberg has 
been a man of influence in the Senate 
almost since he took office, in 1929. He was 
one of a group of new Senators who often 
were gadflies for the Hoover Administra- 
tion, As the New Deal program unfolded, 
he became one of its most outspoken op- 
ponents. He is always a presidential pos- 
sibility. 

The Senator is a Michigan newspaper 
publisher, a big, heavy-shouldered man 
who gives a pompous appearance but is 
cordial and well liked by his colleagues. In 
the Senate, he is an adroit maneuverer. He 
makes sure of himself before he acts, and 
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paves the way by personal consultation 
with other Senators. Recently he came out 
for the British loan, considerably increas- 
ing its chances of approval. 

His support of the treaties, obviously, 
will be a valuable asset for the Adminis- 
tration when it takes them to the Senate 
for ratification. 

Senator ConNALLY is the eyes and ears 
of the Foreign Relations Committee at 
the Paris meeting. It will be his responsi- 
bility to explain the treaties to the Com- 
mittee and to the Senate and push them 
through to ratification. He must keep Mr. 
Byrnes informed of what the views of 
Senate Democrats may be on developing 
issues. But Senator Connally is a party 
man and an Administration man, and the 
final form of the pacts will be acceptable 
to him. 





—Acme 
THE ‘SACRED COW’ TOOK BYRNES, VANDENBERG, CONNALLY TO PARIS 
. .. what they return with will influence the world 5 


Like Senator Vandenberg, he attended 
the San Francisco Conference and the 
London session of the U. N. Assembly. He 
has been in on the making of the peace 
virtually from the start. He, too, urged a 
toughening policy toward Russia. 

Mr. Connally is a portly, homespun 
Texan, the traditional picture of a Senator 
in boiled shirt and string tie. He is con- 
sidered one of the Senate’s more effective 
speakers, and a dangerous antagonist in 
debate, with a gift for quick, witty or sar- 
castic thrusts as the occasion may de- 
mand. Outside the Senate chamber, he is 
much sought after as a congenial and 
amusing companion. 

All these qualities are expected to be 
useful when the ratification issue arises. 


But, before that time arrives, the trea- 
ties must be framed, and their formulation 
depends on the outcome at Paris. Some 
see indications of a softening Russian at- 
titude. Unless this is true—such is the 
attitude of Mr. Byrnes and his senatorial 
advisers—prospects are for little accom- 
plishment. 


Clipping OPA‘’s Powers 


A coalition of Republicans and South- 
ern Democrats is closing in upon the Of- 
fice of Price Administration. 

REPRESENTATIVE JESSE P. Wo.tcort, a 
Michigan Republican, led the coalition 
when it drove a series of restrictive amend- 
ments through the House. Now coalition 
members are hoping that the Southern 
Democrat, Senator John H. Bankhead, of 
Alabama, will strike new blows in the Sen- 
ate. 

The House victory for the coalition was 
a masterpiece of careful strategic planning. 
Several weeks before the OPA bill reached 
the House floor, Republicans and Southern 
Democrats held a series of meetings in 
which they worked out and agreed upon 
the amendments that would be offered to 
the measure when it came to the floor. 
Mr. Wolcott, as the ranking minority 
member on the House Banking Commit- 
tee, became the director of the opposition 
drive. 

When the measure came to the floor, 
the stocky Michigan member—height 5 
feet, 5 inches, weight 215 pounds—poured 
in the amendments. The Southerners ral- 
lied behind him, and, instead of being a 
spokesman for the minority, Mr. Wolcott 
became, to all effect, chairman of the Com- 
mittee. His amendments were adopted, a 
long series of them. 

Reasonable profits. One of the amend- 
ments that the House attached to the bill 
declares that no price ceiling may be es- 
tablished by OPA which does not reflect 
the cost of production plus a reasonable 
profit to the producers and processors of 
the commodity. Mr. Wolcott said, when 
he put the amendment before the House, 
that Congress was not concerned with 
what constitutes a reasonable profit. 

“A reasonable profit,” Mr. Wolcott said, 
“is something in addition, at least, to the 
cost of production.” He said the amend- 
ment would assure production, but would 
guard against runaway prices. 

From the standpoint of OPA, however, 
this one amendment was regarded as spell- 
ing ineffectiveness if it should become law. 
It would open the way for hundreds of 
thousands of price changes on small items. 
Many industries turn out a few items at 
a loss and use their profits on other items 
to make up a net profit for their over-all 
operation. 

Then the deluge. Once this amendment 
was adopted, the barriers were down, A 
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No matter if your chin sprouts baling 
wire, here's the blade that will conquer it. 
It’s the original Durham-Duplex hollow- 
ground double-thick blade that holds an 
edge against all odds. Try it. You'll like 
the Dorset’s excellent balance, too, and its 
generously wide shaving edge. Get one 
today. The Dorset with 6 blades, 75¢, or 
the Durham barber-type 6 blades, $1.00. 
Durham blades to fiteither razor, 5 for 50¢. 


DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP. DFPT. H. MYSTIC, CONN. 
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A thing of beauty now he hails. . . 
And skips extraneous details. 
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A FREE BOOK 


Develop your personal, creative power! Awaken 
the silent, sleeping forces in your own conscious- 
ness. Become Master of your own life. Push 
aside all obstacles with a new energy you have 
overlooked. The Rosicrucians know how, and 
will help you apply the greatest of all powers in 
man’s control. Create health and abundance for 
yourself. Write for Free book, “The Mastery of 
Life.” It tells how you may receive these teach- 
ings for study and use. It means the dawn of a 
new day for you. . . Address: Scribe H.S.L. 
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—Harris & Ewing 
REPRESENTATIVE WOLCOTT 
... after the amendment—a deluge 


long series of other amendments went in: 
A plan was spelled out for the liquidation 
of price-control subsidies. New limitations 
were written on the amount of subsidies 
for the new fiscal year. A new restriction 
was fixed for meat subsidies. 

Through it all, Mr. Wolcott held a neat 
majority for his changes. The Southern 
Democrats helped to pile up the totals. 
With the OPA chore out of the way, the 
Michigan member now is turning his at- 
tention to the British loan. Here, again, 
he may be the deciding factor in the 
House. The Committee of which he is the 
ranking Republican member will handle 
that measure when the Senate finishes 
with it. ° 

This is not the first time that Mr. Wol- 
cott bas played the decisive role on im- 
portant legislation in the House. A year 
ago, he was the key figure in the manipu- 
lations by which the Bretton Woods plan 
for an International Bank was maneu- 
@ered through the House. At the moment, 
his position on the British loan is an 
enigma. But Senator Arthur H. Vanden- 
berg of Michigan, another Republican, is 
favoring the loan. 

Senator BANKHEAD is a key figure in 
the Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, where the OPA battle, pro and 
con, now is being waged. He says that he 
favors OPA and does not approve the 
measure as it passed the House. ‘But he 
adds that he is formulating some amend- 
ments of his own for it and will bring 
them forward when the time comes. 

On any amendments that affect the 
farmer, Senator Bankhead’s course can be 
fairly well predicted. He is opposed to 
subsidies and favors higher prices for the 
farmer. He has fought the parity battle 
so long and so hard in the Senate that 


his colleagues often call him “Parity John.” 
* Friends say the Senator does not dislike 
the term. 

Early in the life of the OPA, Senator 
Bankhead sought to give the Secretary of 
Agriculture power to -veto ceilings that 
might be put upon farm prices. The Sena- 
tor was in the middle of the recent tumult 
over OPA’s part in tampering with cotton 
prices. Southern Senators accused the 
price-regulating agency of having broken 
the cotton market. 

Among this group of Southern Senators, 
a movement began to take form that was 
directed toward putting upon OPA restric- 
tions which would prevent any possible 
recurrence of such an action. The amend- 
ments that Senator Bankhead has in mind 
may well be. aimed at accomplishing this 
purpose. 

Famous family. Senator Bankhead is a 
member of a family that has been famous 
in Alabama politics through several gen- 
erations. His father, John H. Bankhead, 
also was a Senator from Alabama. His 
brother, the late William B. Bankhead, 
was a Speaker of the House. His niece is 
Tallulah Bankhead, the stage star. He 
came to the Senate in 1930 and has served 
since that time. 

The Senator was a newcomer to Wash- 
ington in the early days of the New Deal. 
He supported, and helped to get through 
the Senate, quite a few of the measures 
that were designed then for the aid of the 
farmer. But often in the latter days of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Senator Bankhead 
was found on the opposite side of the 
fence from the President. This became 
especially true when the President turned 
to subsidies to hold food prices down. 

And now the battle lines are being drawn 
again. 





—Acme 
SENATOR BANKHEAD 
. e» ‘Parity John’ did some formulating 
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(Following is full text of address by Under Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson, chairman of the Secretary of State’s Committee on 
Atomic Energy, before the American Society of Newspaper Editors, 
in Washington, D. C., April 20, 1946.) 


I have been asked to speak to you briefly about the re- 
port of the Secretary of State’s Committee on Atomic 
Energy. The Committee felt that what was most needed 
at the outset was to get a group of qualified consultants 
who would be willing to give their full time for a long 
enough period to make a really thorough analysis of the 
problems of international control. And so at the begin- 
ning of our work we appointed a Board of Consultants 
consisting of Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer, one of the chief 
physicists of the Manhattan Project, and three leading 
industrialists, Chester Barnard of the New Jersey Bell 
Telephone Co., Dr. Charles Thomas of the Monsanto 
Chemical €o. and Harry Winne of the General Electric 
Co. The group was headed by David Lilienthal of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 

These gentlemen visited the plants at Oak Ridge and 
Los Alamos. They spent many weeks discussing all mat- 
ters relating to the manufacture of the fissionable mate- 
rials, the controls that would be necessary, to what ex- 
tent the manufacture could safely be left to individual 
nations or must be under international control, and they 
formed certain conclusions. These conclusions grew out 
of the facts as they found them to be. Their first conclu- 
sion was that one widely discussed conception was pure 
moonshine. This was the conception that atomic energy 
could be controlled initially by the various nations of the 
world acting under some sort of agreement that would, 
in common parlance, outlaw the use of atomic energy for 
warlike purposes, with an international inspection force 
policing atomic energy research and development every- 
where. It seemed perfectly clear to the consultants that 
any such attempt was not only doomed to failure, but to 
worse than failure, because it would encourage people 
everywhere to believe that it provided security, when, in 
fact, there would be no security at all. The reason that 
they thought that there would be no security at all was 
that the very conception of having fissionable materials— 
that is, the materials from which you get atomic energy 
—produced independently by nations meant, in the first 
place, that those who produced these materials would 
know far more than those who were trying to police 
them. That would necessarily be so. It would also neces- 
sarily be so that whatever various nations learned in the 
course of their work they would keep secret. It would also 
be’ true that there would be great rivalry for the control 
and the possession of the source ores needed for the man- 
ufacture of fissionable materials. 

You would, therefore, have what in our discussions we 
used to refer to as the cops-and-robbers theory of con- 
trol. You would have various nations highly equipped 
with the best scientists in the world, with whatever fac- 
tories they were able to provide, engaged in intense ri- 
valry to obtain source materials and make fissionable ma- 
terials. Internationally, you would have a group of people 
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SAFEGUARDING ATOMIC ENERGY 
AGAINST MISUSE 


Reasoning Behind Experts’ Plan for Control 





Here in simple terms is a description of 
the plan for controlling atomic bombs sug- 
gested by the Secretary of State’s Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy. The description is 
made by Under Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson, who heads the Committee. 

Basically, the plan proposes to control 
atomic energy by international control of 
uranium mining, the production of plu- 
tonium (the essential atomic element), and 
the manufacture of atomic explosives. Given 
these controls, the Committee believes no 
country could start atomic warfare without 
at least a year’s advance warning. 

Because the Committee’s proposal is cer- 
tain to become the starting point for the de- 
velopment of any atomic policy by the 
United States or the United Nations, Mr. 
Acheson’s explanation is printed on these 
pages in full. 











charged with policing the agreement outlawing these ac- 
tivities who couldn’t possibly know as much as those 
whom they were trying to police. These policemen would 
be looking for factories or plants even the design of which 
they would not know. 

Something else about the arrangement would be even 
worse. It is this: What the policemen would be looking 
for would be a state of mind. In getting raw materials 
and in the manufacture of fissionable materials, whether 
you wish to use them for warlike purposes or whether you 
wish to use tiem for peaceful purposes, everything that 
you do is very much the same up to the time when you 
come to construct the bomb. So whatever you find, you 
have discovered nothing until you have discovered the 
state of mind. 

If you find a mine producing uranium or a factory pro- 
ducing U-235 or plutonium, you will discover nothing, be- 
cause those in charge of that activity will always insist 
that they are engaged in it for peaceful purposes. Even 
if you discover a shop: or faetory where somebody. is 
trying to put together a bomb, you will discover nothing, 
because the person who is doing it will say: “I am doing 
this for experimental purposes.” So such policing seemed 
to the consultants to be entirely futile and hopeless. 

The consultants then went on with their investigation 
of the facts and came to the following conclusions, out of 
which the outline of their plan of control began to emerge: 

They concluded, in the first place, that there is only 
one material which is indispensable to the production of 
atomic energy, and that element is uranium. There is no 
way, in the opinion of the Committee and of the Board of 
Consultants, by which such production can be achieved 
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without uranium. They concluded also that there is another ele- 
ment of great importance, thorium, provided you have uranium 
to begin with. This was an important conclusion because it led 
them to believe that if there were ways of controlling uranium 
and thorium through some international organization, you have 


begun to get your hands on the key to international control. ‘ 


This conclusion was strengthened by the fact that in many 
instances these two elements occur together, in sufficiently rich 
deposits, in fairly well known types of geological formation 
and not too frequently in the world. Of course, the elements 
also occur in thinner deposits. Uranium occurs in almost infini- 
tesimal degrees in every part of the earth’s crust, but at the 
present time no one knows how to work the material found 
in minute quantities. Therefore, looking at the facts concerning 
taw materials, you begin to see the question of international 
control within measurable proportions. You are not faced by 
the insurmountable problem of an army of inspectors who 
would have to look into every activity in every part of the 
world to see if anyone was doing anything on nuclear fission 
with a warlike intent. Here was something more- manageable, 
which it might be possible to control. 

Then the consultants went further. They said: “What hap- 
pens after you produce the raw materials?” The next thing 
that happens is the production of fissionable materials—U-235 
or plutonium. They concluded that that was, from the point 
of view of international security, an inherently dangerous opera- 
tion. That, too, was something which could not be left freely 
in the hands of individual nations or individual enterprises. 

The consultants then went a little further and asked: “What 
else do we find to be dangerous?” They found that the 
production of explosives themselves was perhaps the most 
dangerous activity of all. 

So they emerged with these three central points: the pro- 
duction of the raw material of the two elements, uranium and 
thorium; the manufacture of those raw materials into actual 
fissionable material which could be used for explosives; and 
the production of explosives. All those activities, the consultants 
said, are dangerous. 

Then the board of consultants asked: “Are there other 
activities which are important?” They agreed that there are 
others which are very important. These other activities happen 
also to be those which are immensely promising in the use of 
atomic energy for peaceful purposes. There is the use of radio- 
active tracer materials. This is perhaps the most promising 
of all the uses of atomic energy. Used, for example, in research 
in regard to the human body, in regard to all vegetable and 
animal matter, you have a tremendous opportunity of tracing 
all the various reactions which occur in living organisms and 
in that way learning more about these reactions than could 
possibly be learned in any other way. 

Now that is not a dangerous activity. It is not dangerous 
because the amounts of fissionable material used in any one 
of these research operations is so small that if you put together 
all that would be needed for research in one country, or even 
in several countries, you still would not have enough material 
to do any harm. 

Then, the consultants said, there are other activities which 
are. not dangerous. Such another activity is the operation of 
small reactors, which in turn produce radioactive tracer mate- 
rials or which are used for experimental and testing purposes 
in industry or in chemical, physical or biological research. 
Again, this activity is not dangerous because there would not 
be enough material in one or a dozen of them to do any harm. 

There is stil] another activity full of promise for the future, 
and that is the production of power. Here you begin to ap- 
proach the field of danger, because in the reactor that will make 
power you will need so much of the fissionable material that it 
might be dangerous. Even so, the consultants believe that by 
care in designing reactors a large measure of safety could 
be achieved. Moreover, the consultants studied this matter 
further, and concluded—and I think this is in line with the 
concensus of scientific opinion—that by denaturing the fis- 
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sionable material an additional safeguard could be provided. 

Now, when this conclusion in the report first became known, 
it was taken up and distorted. People like to make things seem 
simpler than they often are. So they quickly jumped to a con- 
clusion that we in our discussions referred to as the theory of 
the good and the bad fairy. The bad fairy set out to destroy the 
world, and the good fairy came and waved her wand, and the 
world was not destroyed; no harm was done. That is not a cor- 
rect reflection of the facts. What the consultants say in their 
report is that these fissionable materials can be so processed or 
treated after they are produced that only by a major industrial 
effort can they be processed further so as to be used effectively 
in explosives. That doesn’t mean that it can’t be done. It means 
that it is a very difficult job to do. 

What is the significance of this? Its sole significance is that 
it makes it safer than it otherwise would be to permit a rather 
broad use by nations or by individuals of fissionable materials 
in the production of power. 

Now, with these conclusions before them, the consultants 
went back, set forth what they regarded as the essential facts 
and came out with their report. As the Secretary of State said in 
his foreword, it is not a stacement of Government policy. It is 
purely a working paper for the consideration of those who have 
to determine Government policy. The proposal is that by agree- 
ment among all the nations of the world the raw materials of 
uranium and thorium shall be in the hands of an international 
organization created by treaty, with powers and functions very 
specifically spelled out in the treaty. Wherever uranium and 
thorium occur in useful quantities, they shall as a matter of 
treaty right be under the control of the international organiza- 
tion. The international organization shall have the sole right to 
work these materials and to produce them. It may do the work 
itself or it may have other agencies carry on operations for it. 
The important thing is that it shall have the right to determine 
how the exploitation is done, because it is only by having the 
managerial authority, the complete power of direction, that 
there can be any effective accounting and control, so these mate- 
rials will not be permitted to escape into dangerous channels, 

Now, you immediately begin to get international control more 
nearly within more practical bounds and limits. Under the ar- 
rangements contemplated by the consultants, anyone who is in- 
specting is not looking for a state of mind; he is looking for an 
activity. When he finds the prohibited activity, he knows that 
a treaty has been violated, and he knows that trouble is brew- 
ing, and he can say so. If some person or some nation is pro- 
ducting uranium and thorium, it doesn’t make any difference 
what their state of mind may be. And if uranium and thorium 
are being produced, the fact can be readily ascertained, because 
the international organization in the ordinary course of its 
business is sending its prospectors into all countries of the world 
and discovering through geological exploration where the sources 
of uranium and thorium are. Should the inspectors see new holes 
in the ground opening up, they would inquire into the reasons. 
Without being a group of prohibition enforcement officers pry- 
ing into everybody’s business, they can in the conduct of their 
own business find out what is going on. 

Then the report proceeds to say that the second dangerous 
step—the production of fissionable material—must also be 
within the control of the international organization. This is a 
highly dangerous step. The international organization must be 
the only organization which produces fissionable material. 
Again, if the’ inspectors or the personnel of the international or- 
ganization discover or hear about or have instruments which 
record the existence in any part of the world of a building, a fac- 
tory or a plant producing fissionable materials, those are illegal 
activities, and ‘the world is put on notice. 

The suggestion is made in the report that the treaty spell out 
how fissionable materials are to be produced. For the most part, 
they can be produced in such form that the final product can- 
not, without additional effort, be used to make explosives. The 
plants which produce these materials can produce, also, a great 
amount of power. It is estimated that half of the power that 
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would be produced through atomic energy could be produced 
in these primary plants which produce fissionable materials. It 
would be produced in the plants of the international organiza- 
tion but would be turned over to the nation in which it was 
produced, for disposition according to that nation’s policies. 

It is also stated in the report that it is desirable that these 
plants be so distributed about the world that there can be no 
thought in the mind of any party to the treaty that the strength 
which would come from having these plants is concentrated in 
one country. They should be so scattered about that there 
would be no temptation on the part of anybody to gain a mo- 
nopoly within the borders of a single nation. 

Now, of course, there is a possibility of danger in this situa- 
tion. Everyone understands that a nation that has decided to 
violate the treaty might send its soldiers in and take over a 
plant operating under the international organization. The or- 
ganization would be quite powerless to prevent that, because no 
one can resist the force of a great power within its own bor- 
ders. The plan is not designed to prevent that. It is so set up 
that, if such a development should take place, it would consti- 
tute a clear, out-and-out, notorious violation of the treaty, and 
all the world would be put on notice that the nation involved 
is embarking on an aggressive policy that must inevitably lead 
to trouble. The world is also put on notice in sufficient time so 
that the other nations can make their dispositions and be ready 
for trouble. 

The consultants estimate that any nation taking such action 
with one of these plants would not be in a position, within one 
year and possibly not within two or three years to use what it 
had captured to make actually dangerous amounts of explosive 
material. The reason is that the nature of plants would be such 
that, in order to produce explosive material, there would have 
to be major additional production and additional construction, 
and that would take a long enough time so that the world could 
be ready. 

Then the report goes on to suggest that the nondangerous 
activities should be licensed by the international authority un- 
der a system which would prescribe the actual construction of 
the reactor or plant or whatever it may be that would use the 
fissionable material. Suppose, for instance, that you wish to use 
some of this material for the production of power. Now, note 
that the production of power in this secondary use is different 
from the production of the power in the primary use, because in 
the primary factory you are both producing power and pro- 
ducing fissionable materials. In the second type of factory, the 
nondangerous factory, you are taking the fissionable material 
and using it as a sort of fuel, something which is consumed and 
used up. In that type of plant, a license can be issued to build 
a certain kind of reactor. The license would describe how it 
should be constructed, the authority would supervise its con- 
struction, and it would be so constructed that you could not 
get the fissionable material out of it to make bombs or more 
fissionable materials except by tearing it to pieces. It is no 
great trick to supervise that sort of plant, because all you have 
to do is look at the power dials. If the plant is producing power 
and the fissionable material is inside it, it will show on the dials. 
If it is not producing power, something suspicious has happened. 

A nation could of course tear one of these plants apart. 
Again, if the other parts of your control system were effective, it 
would take at least a year and possibly longer to take the de- 
natured material, build a factory to produce something from it 
and use it for hostile purposes. 

The report then recommends that the international authority 
should be in the forefront of experimentation in the field of ex- 
plosives. Some people have asked me: why not forget all that? 
Why not say that nobody may do it? To say that is, again, to 
enter into the field of illusion. It is only by knowing more about 
developments than anyone else that this international authority 
can stay in the forefront. It can get nowhere by knowing 
nothing. If you were in the forefront of experimentation, then 
you would know what dangerous things could be developed 
and what to look for. 
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That is the general plan that the board of consultants has put 
forward. Its members know. that there are tremendous diffi- 
culties of all sorts in this plan. All of us regard it as one would 
regard a preliminary sketch by an architect of a building which 
he wishes to build, as distinguished from the final blueprints 
which have all the construction and all the plumbing and all 
the material set forth in detail. There are hundreds of problems 
lurking in this field, and all of these problems must be worked 
out in detail by a competent and extensive staff. 

I might add that the consultants in making their report were 
quite conscious of the difficulties of negotiation lying ahead. 
They did not undertake to go into that field. There is much 
latitude in this plan. There is latitude in the speed with which 
you move from one step to another. The board has recom- 
mended that we begin, as Alice in Wonderland said, at the 
beginning and not at the end. The beginning is the field of raw 
materials. It is a vast field. It will take a long time to organize 
it, to get the staff that is necessary, to be sure that’ you have 
the co-operation of all the nations engaged in this plan before 
you agree to other steps. Nobody would dream of taking the 
other steps unless you were satisfied that this first one could 
be done effectively. 

There is one thing which I believe the board feels: very 
strongly about. That is the plan of interlocking safeguards. 
There is no one part of this plan which alone gives any security 
whatever. The security comes entirely from the fact that you 
have at each stage a remaining measure of protection. The raw 
materials may, to be sure, be Captured. They may be surrep- 
titiously mined. If they are, and the violation is not caught at 
that stage, then you have another safeguard in the second 
step,—that only the authority can process those materials. 
So you have a second chance to catch violators. Then, of course, 
there is the third step. 

One of the most dangerous things in the world, obviously, 
would be to start with a plan like this and in the course of nego- 
tiations make concessions that would weaken the safeguards at 
any point. If that were done, it would be far better that this 
plan had never been thought of. This particular plan is one that 
rests on the maintenance of all its interlocking safeguards. 

Whether or not it is accepted is not the concern of the board 
of consultants or the Committee. The Committee has done 
what the Secretary of State has asked it to do, which is to get 
a study completed and lay it before those who have the re- 
sponsibility for policy. The Committee and the board have, 
I think, discharged that duty, and all the members stand ready 
to be of any service in the future. But there is one more thing 
that has been done; that is to direct attention to the realities 
of this problem and away from the loose talk which was going 
on before. There was a lot of talk before that seemed to be 
based on the assumption that the pre-eminence of the United 
States in this field rests on certain secrets that were locked up 
in General Groves’ desk. 

That is not the situation at all. A debate on that basis is 
futile and ill-informed. The American pre-eminence in this field 
has a much more solid foundation than that. Of course, one 
part of the foundation is based on the fact that this country 
is in the forefront of scientific knowledge. But it isn’t going 
to be in the forefront very long. Any scientist who proceeds 
from the past into the future must reach the same discoveries. 
American pre-eminence rests on something more solid than 
that, and that is that there is a tremendous wealth of tech- 
nological knowledge in this country. We know how to take 
laboratory problems and put them into factories stretching 
over dozens of square miles. We have the industrial civilization 
here which can take those technological blueprints and translate 
them into action. We have access to the raw materials. These 
are the solid bases of American pre-eminence, not merely the 
fact that we know something other people don’t know. 

So I think that the Committee and the board of consultants, 
even if the plan should ultimately be regarded as not desirable, 
have performed a useful service in directing attention to some 
of the realities of the problem and away from the dialectics. 
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Barrier to Italy-U.S. Pact.. .Public Favor Aiding OPA 
In Senate?... Our Effort to Cut British Wheat Stocks 


President Truman has turned over in 
his mind the idea of elevating State 
Secretary James Byrnes to the Chief 
Justiceship of the United States to 
succeed Chief Justice Harlan Stone, 
in order to open the way for appoint- 
ment of General of the Army George 
C. Marshall to the Secretaryship of 
State. The President has wanted Gen- 
eral Marshall in the top foreign-rela- 
tions job for a long time, but has had 
no occasion to make a switch. 


x k  * 


If Mr. Byrnes would take the Chief 
Justiceship in place of the ‘present 
Secretaryship of State, Justice Robert 
Jackson, now U.S. prosecutor at the 
Nuremberg§ trials, probably would not 
return to the Supreme Court. Justice 
Jackson might then consent to run 
for the Governorship of New York 
and, if elected, would be in line for the 
vice-presidential nomination in ‘1948. 


kk * 


If Mr. Byrnes does not accept the ap- 
pointment, and the Chief Justiceship 
falls to Mr. Jackson, the U.S. prose- 
cutor at Nuremberg will have to give 
up that job and return to the Supreme 
Court. Robert P. Patterson, Secretary 
of War, is a likely choice for the court 
vacancy left by the death of Chief 
Justice Harlan F. Stone, if the Presi- 
dent follows the advice being given 
him to select a Republican. 


x *k * 


Fleet Admiral William Leahy, Chief 
of Staff to the President, expects to 
retire before very long. When Admiral 
Leahy does retire, General of the 
Army George C. Marshall will be of- 
fered that important post, provided 
the General does not become Secre- 
tary of State. 


xk kx & 


If General Marshall succeeds Admiral 
Leahy, then the line-up in the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff will be three Army men 
to one Navy man where it had been 
two and two. The Navy is due to be 
outvoted in almost any combination 
yet proposed for centralizing direction 
of the military service. 
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The new U.S. line in dealing with 
Russia is one of pessimism. Instead of 
expecting the best as they enter an- 
other conference, Americans are ex- 
pecting the worst and will be able 
to enjoy agreeable surprise if they get 
any sort of co-operation from Russia. 


K mk 


James Byrnes, Secretary of State, and 
his aides did not realize, when pro- 
posing that this country go ahead and 
make a separate peace agreement with 
Italy, that the United States had for- 
mally signed on the dotted line back 
in 1942 not to enter into any separate 
agreement or treaty with an enemy 
power. There was no cutoff date on 
that 1942 commitment. 


xk & 


A story is told that in the last London 
conference of foreign ministers an in- 
terpreter, by mistake, quoted Russia’s 
V. M. Molotov as saying that Russia 
was laying claim to a trusteeship over 
Eritrea, which controls the Red Sea 


* outlet to the Indian Ocean. Mr. Molo- 


tov let the mistake stand and entered 
Russia’s claim for that strategic part 
of the world, which he hadn’t thought 
about before. 


xk *& 


Chester Bowles, Economic Stabilizer, 
can lay some of his troubles with Con- 
gress to the fact that he did not take 
seriously enough the changes in the 
Price Control Act pushed through by 
the cotton bloc in 1944 and 1945. Mr. 
Bowles underestimated the impor- 
tance of Alabama’s Senator John H. 
Bankhead. 


xk * 


Both Mr. Truman and members of 
Congress are impressed by the ability 
of Chester Bowles to generate grass- 
roots pressure for continued price con- 
trol in a form that will be satisfactory 
to the Office of Price Administration. 
Senators who were ready to go along 
with the House in voting to take the 


‘real price-control power away from 


the price controllers now are becom- 
ing fearful of the public reaction and 
are inclined to change their stand. 


In the international maneuvering re- 
lated to the question of who is going 
to do what to help meet famine condi- 
tions in the world, the United States 
is putting pressure on Britain to re- 
lease 500,000 tons of the 1,000,000-ton 
wheat reserve in the British Isles. The 
British feel better with a big wheat 
reserve than with a small one in a 
world in which wheat is extremely 
scarce, : 


kk & 


President Truman was impressed by 
his first glimpse of a Navy in opera- 
tion, and is expected, as a result, to be 
less doctrinaire in his attitude toward 
the possible function of a Navy in the 
future. Mr. Truman has inclined to go 
along with the Air Forces argument 
that there is no real need for a Navy 
in a world in which there are no other 
big navies except the British, 


kkk 


This country is losing out in its effort 
to keep military bases in the Gala- 
pagos Islands off the West Coast of 
South America and in the Azores west 
of Spain. Ecuador is insisting that this 
country get out of the Galapagos 
Islands, and the British are not help- 
ing at all in the Portuguese-owned 
Azores, where they have rights. 


kk 


Mr. Truman is listening to the advice 
of his leaders in Cong§gress, and is ready 
to accept delay in action on a number 
of his plans for new laws and to ac- 
cept a compromise on some issues that 
the White House has been pressing. 
The President is told that bickering in 
Congress is having adverse political 
reactions out in the country. 


xk * 


Clinton Anderson, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, expected that the 30-cents-a- 
bushel increase in the price of corn 
would bring to market 50,000,000 of 
the 1,000,000,000 bushels of corn now 
on U.S. farms, but some of Mr. An- 
derson’s aides fear that no more than 
20,000,000 bushels will be attracted. 
Farmers are inclined to hold their 
grain. 
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1 “Bullfighting as an amateur was my 
hobby back in Mexico City,” reports Bar- 
naby Conrad, a friend of Canadian Club Whisky. 
“So when in Sevilla, Spain, writing my new 
book, I made for the bullring with the hope of 
arranging a fight. It was closed, but . . “Senor!” 
the guardia civil at the gate said, ‘here comes the 
great Juan Belmonte. Perhaps he can help you!’ 





Did he?—no man was ever more gracious... 


















FY) “When he learned I'd fought bulls, he in- “Then—Your turn!’ he shouted at me. My little 43 filed to pasture, Belmonte 

vited me to his farm where he was training bull was a scrapper—had me on my mettle pronto. told of his ambition to visit the States. ‘Soon 
ith young bulls. Seeing him work, I appreciated Under the eye of El Terremoto and his celebrated son, the Pan American Clippers will be flying there,’ 
hy he is called El Terremoto—The Earthquake. Juanito, I really strutted my stuff. he said. ‘Then I may go.’ 


5 “But I found there’s one great Yankee pleasure he’s 
already acquainted with. For that afternoon in his patio 

I had the honor of toasting his unmatchable artistry in the 

unmatchable flavor of America’s favorite imported 

whisky—Canadian Club!” 

Even these days travelers tell of being offered Canadian Club 

all over the earth—often from a cherished pre-war supply. 

And why this whisky’s worldwide popularity? Canadian Club 

is light as scotch, rich as rye, satisfying as bourbon—yet there is 

no other whisky in all the world that tastes like Canadian Club. 

You can stay with Canadian Club all evening long—in cocktails 

before dinner and tall ones after. That’s why Canadian Club 

is the largest-selling imported whisky in the United States. 


IN 87 LANDS NO OTHER WHISKY TASTES LIKE 
w , 


7 : Cs y, 
Canadian Olub 


Imported from Walkerville, Canada, by Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Ill. Blended Canadian Whisky. 90.4 proof 
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e “WHAT CIGARETTE DO YOU 
SMOKE, DOCTOR?” 

Three nationally known independent re- 
search organizations recently put that ques- 
tion to 113,597 doctors. Family physicians, 
nose and throat specialists... doctors in every 
branch of medicine were asked. More doctors 
named Camel as their smoke than any other 
cigarette. 

Like the rest of us, doctors smoke for pleas- 
ure too. Camel’s full, rich flavor appeals to 
their taste...Camel’s cool mildness registers 
with their throats... just as with millions of 
other Camel smokers’ the world over. 


AMEL 


Costlier 
Lobaccos 








The “T-Zone”—T for taste and 
T for throat —is the final prov- 
ing ground for any cigarette. 
For only your taste and your 
throat can decide which cig- 
arette tastes best to you... 
how it affects your throat. 


THE 
“T-ZONE” 
TEST 
WILL TELL 

YOu 





While the city 
sleeps, lights blaze 
in a hospital ward 
—they mean 
*‘Doctors at Work!’’ 


H' ISN’T interested in 
making speeches and 
taking bows on the mag- 
nificent job he does. He’s 
just interested in doing 
that job with all the skill 
and selfless devotion he 
possesses. 

His work is never done. 
His battle knows no lulls. 
But he asks no quarter. All 
this he knew when those 
proud letters “M. D.” were 
first afixed to his name. 





“Emergency Case!”’ 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N.C. 


More Doctors smoxt camels 
THAN ANY OTHER CIGARETTE! 














